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*,.* TO OUR READERS.—The “Srxctrator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 


E have dealt in detail elsewhere with the strange 
situation which has arisen in the Near East, and 
will only say here that the King of Bulgaria has finally 
thrown in his lot with the Central Powers, just as did Enver 
Bey in Turkey. The Germans are now hard at work to 
produce an actual collision between Bulgaria and the Allies, 
as again they did in the case of Turkey, in order that the 
Sofia Government shall be finally and irrevocably committed 
to war. The Ministers of the Quadruple Entente have already 
left Sofia, and it is believed that before very long Bulgaria 
will attack Serbia, according to a plan prearranged with 
Germany. 


The situation in Greece, which we have also described else- 
where in full, is as we write on Thursday afternoon still 
extremely obscure. There is no likelihood of the Greek people 
joining Germany, nor, we believe, of the Greek King playing 
the sordid and dangerous part played by King Ferdinand. 
It is to be feared, however, that his action in turning M. 
Venezelos out of office, though that Minister has the confidence 
of a large majority in the Chamber, may have the effect of 
sterilizing the action of the Greeks, and will thus lose them 
the opportunity which has come in their way of playing a great 
part in the affairs of the Near East. If Greece drifts into a 
policy of vacillation and inaction, she will not do the Quad- 
ruple Entente any very great harm—she does not desire to 
prevent our securing free communication between Salonika and 
the Serbian frontier—but she may do herself serious injury. 


Altogether, the Balkan situation is a very strange one. At 
the bage of all the trouble and confusion is the fact that the 
supposed interests, or rather personal predilections, of the 
foreign dynasts who rule the States diverge from the interests 
and predilections of the peoples. We are glad to think, how- 
ever, that the King of Roumania has always frankly declared 
that, though he is by birth a Hohenzollern, he is determined 
to abide by the will of his people and not to force his private 
opinions upon his Government. That is the line of safety as 
well as of good faith. There has been, of course, a good deal 
of anxiety and pessimism in London in regard to the new 
Balkan developments, but those who give way to their fears 
forget the great part which sea power is certain to play in the 
peninsula which extends from Montenegro to the mouths of 
the Danube. The Allies’ command of the sea is complete, 

-not only in the Aegean, but also in the Black Sea. It will be 
an ill day for any Power which provokes us to use it. 





The past week has not brought any great new developments 
in the Western theatre of the war. The Germans have, we 
regret to say, retaken the Hohenzollern Redoubt, a specially 
powerful field fortification, but otherwise we have kept the 
ground we gained, in spite of furious German counter-attacks 
—the inevitable sequelae of an advance. The French havealso 
held all that they occupied, and on Thursday comes the wel- 
come news of a splendid new gain in Champagne. Not only 
have our gallant allies attacked and taken an important point 
in the enemy's second line, but they have also made a thou- 
sand prisoners. The special significance of this new advance 
is that it directly menaces the strategic railway which runs 
east and west behind the German lines in Champagne. 


In this context we may note that the toll of French 
prisoners is better than the most sanguine people dared to 
estimate. Railway records show that nearly twenty-four 
thousand prisoners have been removed by railway, and to this 
number must be added a good many others not yet dealt with. 
Further, there is the new gain of a thousand. The total 
number of prisoners due to the new push is something 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand. That is a splendid 
achievement, and significant of many things. The French 
probably took very few prisoners in the trenches, but when 
whole battalions surrendered, as they did, they were of course 
accorded the protection and humane treatment duc to prisoners 
of war. 


In the Eastern theatre of the war the good news of the past 
fortnight is fully maintained. It is evident that the Russians 
have not only fought the Germans to a stand, but that in the 
North, that is in the country round Dvinsk, the initiative bas 
passed to the Russians. Meanwhile the weather is becoming 
bad, and the historic mud of Poland is beginning to make 
itself felt on the German movements and lines of communica- 
tion. The truth is that the almost superhuman effort made 
by the Germans, not merely to push the Russian armies back, 
but to strike them down and extirpate them, has proved a 
dismal failure. No Russian army has been captured, broken 
up, or placed hors de combat. But the German failure, besides 
being a failure, has been exceedingly costly. The lives lost, 
prisoners taken, and general casualties have been on a colossal 
scale, as also has been the using up of all forms of material— 
shells, guns, horses, and motor transport. And the end is not 
yet. Weare convinced that, as always in their history, the 
Russians will show themselves far better winter fighters than 
their opponents. 


The German Government, through Count Bernstorff, have 
delivered a Note which shows an extraordinary change in the 
attitade of Berlin. Indeed, itis not too much to speak of it 
as a complete volte-face. The Germans have practically con- 
ceded everything that America has asked, and the Americans 
are therefore entitled to regard it as a diplomatic victory. In 
spite, however, of its politeness to Germany, the State Depart- 
ment is perfectly well aware that what has made Germany so 
accommodating in the end is nota change of heart, but the 
fact that the submarine campaign has collapsed. Germany 
had no alternative but to abandon the campaign of culpable 
homicide which she undertook at the beginning of the year 
with so great a flourish of trumpets. She has too few sub- 
marines left to carry it on with success. She is like a drunkard 
who publicly takes the pledge when he finds that the only 
stores of liquor within his reach have been exhausted! 








We have not space to analyse Count Bernstorff’s letter to 
Mr. Lansing in regard to the sinking of the ‘Arabic,’ but we 
may note that it states that the attack of the submarine was 
“undertaken against the instructions issued to the com- 
mander,” and further that “the Imperial Government regrets 
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and disavows the act and has notified Commander Schneider 
accordingly.” Again, we are told that the orders issued to 
‘U’ boats for the future have been made so’ stringent that a 
recurrence of any incident similar to that of the ‘ Arabic’ is 
considered out of thequestion. Germany will pay an indemnity 
for the American lives lost on the ‘ Arabic.’ On all this we 
have one comment to make. Who is Commander Schneider ? 


It would naturally be supposed from the Note that he was 
and is in command of the submarine that sank the ‘ Arabic.’ 
We are inclined to think, however, that he is a fictitious 
person, a kind of nautical Mrs. Harris, invented by the subtle 
brains of the German Embassy to bamboozle “the idiotic 
Yankees,” or that, at any rate, if he is not a fictitious 
character, the German Government have now no wireless 
or other signalling apparatus which will reach the place 
where the commander of the submarine in question now is. 
The whole matter is, we think, worth the investigation of the 
State Department, for they would naturally not wish to be 
played with in a matter so important. As Cromwell said, 
these may be “ carnal thoughts,” and our surmises have no sub- 
stantial basis, but we confess that if we were American 
officials we should prefer to be in touch with a more substantial 
figure than the Commander Schneider outlined in the Note. 





The Germans, we expect, now hope that the State Depart- 
ment will repay German compliance by attempting to force 
Britain to acknowledge what the Germans call “ the freedom 
of the seas.” This, being interpreted, means that we are to 
fight with one hand tied behind our backs, while the Germans 
are free to use neutral countries to supply them with contra- 
band of war. We could, of course, no more agree to a pro- 
position so disastrous than could Mr. Lincoln when similar 
demands were made on his Government by the Southern 
States working through neutral Powers. The sooner it is 
made absolutely clear by the Cabinet that we intend to follow 
the example given us by America in her great struggle the 
better. 


We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the 
spirited and timely appeal for thirty thousand recruits a 
week put forward by the Labour Recruiting Committee. “If 
the voluntary principle is to be vindicated, at least thirty 
thousand recruits per week must be raised.” We assure the 
Trade Unionists of the Labour Recruiting Committee—which 
we ure glad to see is presided over by Mr. Bowerman, a Trade 
Unionist of the best sort—that those who believe in universal 
service on its merits, as we do, will nevertheless work their very 
hardest to support the new attempt to make this final effort 
of the voluntary system a complete success. All concerned, 
however, must remember that if any good is to come oct of 
this last rally, the work must be done in a thorough and 
scientific way, and not, as hitherto, almost haphazard. 
There must be a personal canvass of every man, and a 
personal canvass of a persuasive and attractive, not a bullying, 
kind. The campaign must be worked like the most thorough 
of election campaigns, and at the end it must be im- 
possible to say that there is any Briton of military age 
who has not had the needs of the nation brought home to 
him personally, and an opportunity given him to serve and 
save the State. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Cromer opened 
a short debate on the Armenian massacres. It had been 
reported that the victims numbered eight hundred thousand. 
That, as well as the statement that some of the German 
Consular authorities had organized and encouraged the mass- 
acres, seemed incredible. Yet we knew what the Germans had 
done in Belgium and France. At any rate, the Germans did 
not stop the campaign of lust and murder, though they could 
have stopped it, for their domination at Constantinople is at 
present unquestioned. The world ought to be made to under- 
stand that one of the things for which we are fighting is to 
prevent Armenia from “ being constituted a sort of Turkish 
shambles.” 


After Lord Crewe had given the information in the hands 
of the Government, Lord Bryce confirmed the statement 
made by Lord Cromer that eight hundred thousand people 
had been destvoyed since last May. Here is his description 
of the way in which the massacres were carried out :— 

“The procedure was exceedingly systematic. The whole popula- 








rics 
tiontgre town was cleared out. Men were thrown into prison, th 
rest-of the men and the women and children were marched out 
the town. When they had got some little distance they doe 
separated, the men being taken to places where the soldier 
despatched them by shooting or bayoneting. The women dl 
ehildren and elder men were sent off under eonvoy of the heer 
kind of soldiers to their distant destination, which was sometimes 
one of the unhealthy districts, but more frequently the a. “ 
district which extends to the east of Aleppo, in the direction t 
the Euphrates. Thoy were driven by tho soldiers day after rhe 
many fell by the way and many died of hunger. No provision = 
given them by the Turkish Government, and they were robbed of 
everything they possessed, and in many cases the women wero 
stripped naked and marched along in that condition, Man 
women went mad and threw away their children, being unable . 
carry them farther. The caravans’ route was marked by a line of 
corpses, and comparatively few seem to have arrived at their 
destination.” 


Lord Bryce went on to describe the massacre at Trebizond, 
where some ten thousand Armenian Christians were destroyed 
in one afternoon. They were put on board sailing boats, 
taken out to sea, and then thrown overboard. Nearly the 
whole Armenian nation was wiped out. The only chance of 
saving the remnant was to be found in an expression of the 
public opinion of the Christian nations. Lord Bryce is, we 
fear, too sanguine. What effect has the opinion of the 
Christian nations had upon the nation which not merely 
allowed, but stimulated and ordered, the massacres and rapes, 
the burnings and the pillage, in Belgium and Northern 
France ? 


The reports of Mr. Morgenthau, the American Ambassador 
in Constantinople, on the wholesale massacres of Armenians 
in Turkey, have evidently moved public opinion deeply in 
the United States. Several of the leading papers urge on 
the Administration the need of making unmistakable repre- 
sentations to Constantinople. hey recall the fact that 
twelve months ago Rustem Bey was compelled to leave 
Washington for his insulting comments on remonstrances 
against similar barbarities, and express the hope that the 
outraged sentiment of the Christian world may move 
Germany to restrain her ally. How little warrant there is 
for this hope may be gathered from the frank defence of 
the massacres by Count Reventlow. The correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle in New York observes that, while 
Washington is endeavouring to apply pressure through 
Germany, Count Bernstorff laughs at the crimes. 


An interesting character study of King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria is contributed by a correspondent of the Times in 
Wednesday’s issue. In particular, the writer recalls a eon- 
versation with Baron Kiallay, the famous Hungarian 
administrator-dictator of Bosnia-Herzegovina in the year 
1903. Asked for his view of the situation—there was then 
talk of a Turco-Bulgarian war—M. de Kallay said it all 
depended on Ferdinand, who was “not a hero, but very 
shrewd.” In Bulgaria a ruler must either be braver or more 
crafty than his subjects. Bulgaria had had her hero 
Alexander of Battenberg—and let him be carted to the 
frontier by a few officers. “Now they have—well, the other 
man; and, unless I am mistaken, he will go much farther than 
thehero. The Bulgar, who is a peasant, is much impressed by 
cunning greater than his own.” He continued:— 

“ We are here on the first floor. If I tell you that assassins are 
waiting for you with loaded pistols at the door of my room, and 
advise you to jump from the window at the risk of breaking your 
neck, you will hesitate; but if you see acart laden with straw 
passing under the window you will jump. So will Ferdinand, but 
not till he sees the cart coming.” 


The correspondent tests this political horoscope, and finds 
it justified at every turn. Fear, cunning, and inordinate 
ambition are the chief characteristics of the King of Bulgaria. 
He loves to pose as a roi incompris, but has moments of 
cynical self-revelation. His best adviser was his mother, 
Princess Clémentine of Coburg, daughter of Louis Philippe, 
and with her death his better self disappeared. His ability 
is undoubted, and he has suceeeded in making his Ministers 
his tools and accomplices, for he is a wonderful collector, not 
merely of ornithological and entomological specimens, but of 
compromising documents. Unloved and unlovable, he has 
yet, in virtue of a tenacity which offsets his physical 
cowardice, not only held but strengthened his hold on his 
throne in the twenty-eight years since he was elected by the 
National Assembly, 
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“Tue Kaval Correspondent of the Times has an interesting 
e in Tuesday's issue on the vulnerability of Bulgaria by 
The water communications to her coasts both in the 
ean and the Black Sea are controlled by the fleets of the 
Allies; her naval force is insufficient to prevent a landing; 
and neither Varna nor Burgas has any modern or formid- 
able fortifications, though we see it stated elsewhere that 
efforts have been made of late to remedy these deficiencies. 
The only harbour of importance in Macedonia is Dedeagatch, 
which is connected by rail both with Salonika and Constanti- 
nople through Adrianople. Turning to Greece, the corre- 
spondent observes that her Navy is one of the very few which 
before the present war bad had experience of modern war and 
played its part effectively in the conflict with Turkey in 
1912-13. Since then the Greek Navy has been strengthened 
by the purchase of two 13,000-ton ironclads and a light cruiser 
from the United States. 
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The scandal of the London night clubs is, we are glad to 
Jearn, likely to be dealt with promptly by the Government. The 
evil is admitted, but cannot be grappled with effectively so long 
as the police are denied the power of inspection. According to 
the Parliamentary Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, the 
Home Secretary has been conferring with the police authorities, 
and will probably introduce a short Bill next week dealing with 
the night clubs in the Metropolitan area. As matters stand, 
the police cannot enforce the law relating to the hours for the 
sale of liquor, nor can the clubs be suppressed by administra- 
tive order even with the help of the Defence of the Realm Act 
and the powers conferred on the Liquor Traffic Control Board. 
We quite agree with the Chronicle that, even if all other clubs 
—political, artistic, or workmen’s—must submit to the possi- 
bility of similar police surveillance, the inconvenience must 
be endured in the public interest. To many of the best West 
End clubs the visit of an inspector after dinner would be an 
enlivening episode. 





M. Paul Sabatier, lecturing on “The New France” on 
Thursday week at Bedford College for Women, paid a noble 
tribute to the reawakening of our ally. The outbreak of war 
had been a moment of agony for French idealists, but it was 
not the French ideal that had disappeared, but the French 
idea of German intellectual worth that had collapsed. France 
was now one in her devotion to the ideal of patriotic sacrifice 
and of victory, but she was no more militarist than before the 
war. She had not changed; “she had merely found her best 
self again. She had returned to her old ardent faith, so often 
expressed in creeds so different yet not really antagonistic to 
each other. She had found the old quality of faith which 
gave rise in the Middle Ages to the saying, Gesta Det per 
Francos,” 


Amongst the intercepted Army Orders of the Allies 
published by the German Wireless Press is that issued by 
Lord Cavan to the Guards on the eve of the advance. It 
runs as follows :— 

“ Divisional Command of the Guards Division —On the eve of the 
greatest battle of all times tho Commander of the Guard Division 
wishes his troops much luck. He has nothing to add to the 
animating words of the Commanding General as given out this 
morning, but wishes his men to keep two things well before their 
mind—first, that upon the result of this battle the fate of the 
coming generation of Englishmen depends; second, that the 
greatest things are expected of the Guard Division. From his 
thirty years’ acquaintance of the Guard he knows that he need 
say no more.” 

We are glad of the opportunity afforded us by the enemy of 
expressing our admiration for the laconic simplicity and fine 
spirit of Lord Cavan’s Order. 


In the Times of Tuesday Cora Lady Strafford, herself an 
American by birth, contrasts the spirit of “I Didn't Raise My 
Boy to be a Soldier” with that of Julia Ward Howe's “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic "—perhaps the finest of all the American 
war songs :— 

“ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of thé Lord ; 


He is mains out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
8 H 


He hath loosed the fatal lightning of His terrible swift sword ; 
His Truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 

They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps ; 
His Day is marching on.” 
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Mrs. Howe's pvem, it may be remembered, was written during 
a sleepless night after seeing the watch-fires of the Army of 
the Potomac from the summit of the Capitol at Washington. 
It is only fair to the author of “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to be 
a Soldier” to state that he has now disclaimed the pacificist 
interpretation placed upon the verses, which he declares to be 
a protest against German Kultur and Kaiserism. 





At a meeting held at Shrewsbury on Saturday last Lord 
Selborne specially appealed to agriculturists to do their 
utmost to increase food production. He had recently seen a 
woman ploughing in Surrey, a sight which he believed 
nobody had ever seen in England before, but which was 
common enough on the Continent, and served to illustrate the 
straits to which farmers were put. “You say,” said Lord 
Selborne in conclusion, “that it is no good going to the 
women and asking them to work on the land. I do not 
believe it. Lord Kitchener told me the other day that there 
was nothing he had done in making his New Armies which a 
dozen people of the first authority had not told him was 
impossible. Well, I ask you to do the impossible.” Lord 
Selborne’s advice is excellent, but he is wrong in thinking that 
the sight of a woman ploughing is unprecedented. Some 
thirty years ago a charming poem in English elegiacs on 
a girl turned ploughman was written by the late Mr. A. J. 
Munby, who was not only a poet, but a close observer of rural 
life. Why should not this female epic of the plough be 
republished? It would be most opportune. 


The Navy, the excellent official organ of the Navy League, 
gives in its October issue a most interesting account of a 
speech made by Mr. Roosevelt at Government House, 
Victoria, British Columbia, where he was lately a guest. 
The speech, we are told, was like the man—burning, direct, 
and to the point :— 


“First of all, he made it clear to his audience that he was, 
in no feeble manner, heart and soul with the Allies and their 
just cause. That which seemed to have impressed him most of 
allin the history of this war was the splendid élan with which 
the people of all the Dominions over Seas had rallied to the 
Mother Country. ‘The people of Canada,’ said he, ‘and, indeed, of 
all the Dominions beyond the Seas, have advanced immeasurably 
in the affection and respect of the American people because of the 
way in which they have rallied to the support of the grand old 
Motherland in the hour of her trial.’ With tremendous vigour 
Mr. Roosevelt declared that there could bo no more speaking 
evidence of the solidarity of the Empire, no finer tribute to the 
statesmanship of Great Britain, no more impressive vindication 
of the justice of her cause than the unswerving loyalty and 
devotion of each and every part of the Empire in this great crisis. 
It seemed to him that the magnificent spirit of self-sacrifice and 
co-operation evinced by the whole Empire at this hour was at once 
the highest expression of a free people fighting in a just cause, 
and an unanswerable reply to the allegations of the enemy.” 


In characteristic fashion, Mr. Roosevelt went on to declare 
that “the man who would not fight was not worth a vote.” 
We are further told that he commemorated in the most 
glowing terms the gallantry and prowess of the Canadian 
troops at the battle of Langemarck in Belgium, the magnifi- 
cent heroism of the Australasian forces in the Dardanelles, and 
the splendid services rendered by the loyalty of South Africa 
and India. The writer in the Navy, who was evidently present 
at the speech, adds the following comment :— 

“He forgot nothing. The words flowed from him in an impas- 
sioned stream, carrying his audience along with him. The con- 
cluding words of his address, uttered with eager vehemence, were 
‘Good luck.’ One carried away the memory of an historic speech, 
delivered at an historic crisis. It is a thousand pities that the 
speech was not taken down verbatim and sown broadcast over the 
world. Mr. Roosevelt spoke, as we knew that he would speak, 
with a burning sense of the injustice of neutrality in a war waged on 
behalf of humanity. It is the personality of Americans like Mr. 
Roosevelt which brings home to the English race their kinship 
with their cousins across the seas. Mr. Roosevelt merits the 
gratitude and admiration of every Englishman for his courageous 
defence of the rights and freedom of humanity, and his generous 
tribute to the love of the English overseas who have rallied to the 
Motherland in her hour of need.” 

Mr. Roosevelt knows good men and true when he sees them, 
and we do not wonder that his heart went out to Canadians 
and Australians, men of very much the same type as his own 


beloved Roughriders. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 
——— 
BULGARIA AND GREECE. 

q VENTS in the Balkans have meved with great 

rapidity since our last issue. On Monday the 
Russians issued an ultimatum to Bulgaria, declaring 
that unless she gave assurances as to her military action 
satisfactory to the Allies, the Russian Ambassador would 
leave Sofia and all intercourse between the two Govern- 
ments be broken off—a demand supported by the rest of 
the Quadruple Entente. Bulgaria, or rather the Bulgarian 
King and his Ministers, refused to meet the demand of the 
Allies, and proceeded to mass troops upon the Serbian fron- 
tier. The time-limit having expiredon Tuesday, the Russian 
Minister demanded his passports, an example followed 
by the Ministers of France, Britain, and Italy. Bulgaria’s 
unsatisfactory answer to the ultimatum shows, of course, 
that King Ferdinand and his Government have definitely 
thrown in their lot with Germany. It is said, indeed, that 
no less than three thousand German officers have arrived 
in Sofia, and we must expect very shortly to hear that 
Balgaria has attacked Serbia. Indeed, it is rumoured 
that an ultimatum has already been issued. The fact that 
the British people will in all probability soon be at war 
with Bulgaria is a matter of very deep regret, for this nation 
has always watched the development of the peasant State 
with strong sympathy. It is of course fully understood 
here that the Bulgarian people as a whole, or at any rate 
the great majority of them, are not at heart with the 
Germans. Unfortunately for them, however, King 
Ferdinand, the arch-plotter, or, as he has been called, 
“The fox of the Balkans,” has manceuvred the nation 
which has the misfortune to be under his rule into the 
position in which it now finds itself. German promises 
of aggrandisement and German gold distributed whole- 
sale, and no doubt also retail, have bought the kingdom, 
and King Ferdinand is now in the process of delivering 
the goods. But though we can and do sympathize 
with the Bulgarian people, it will be quite impossible 
to prevent the consequences of their King’s evil deeds 
from falling upon them. War is a stern business, and 
the Allies cannot alter their course of action even 
though they understand Bulgaria’s difficulties. Regret it 
as we may, the Bulgarian people will have to reap the 
harvest they have sown, or allowed to be sown. They will 
find now what comes of tolerating such a ruler as King 
Ferdinand. He is leading his people to their ruin, and 
only a miracle can now save them. Many of them no 
doubt are forgetful of all that they owe to Russia and 
Britain, and only think that, at any rate, they are on the 
winning side. They are mistaken. In the first place, it is 
the Allies who will win and not Germany. But in such 
an event what must be the fate of unfortunate Bulgaria, 
surrounded on three sides by small States anxious 
to punish her for her treachery, if indeed not to 
share her inheritance, and on the fourth side by Russia, 
whom she has so deeply wronged ?—When the war is over 
it will be Russia and not Turkey who will be Bulgaria’s 
neighbour at Adrianople and on the Bosphorus.—It is a 
pathetic business, and only an internal revolution in Sofia 
can now save the situation for the Bulgarians. It is to be 
feared, however, that King Ferdinand, a man of abject 
mind as well as of tortuous diplomacy, has made his 
dethronement very difficult. Mobilization and a condition 
of war have given him absolutely autocratic powers, powers 
with which he can strike down opposition the moment it 
appears. 

As we write on Thursday it is very difficult to under- 
etand the full bearing of the Greek Constitutional crisis. 
Greece answered Bulgaria’s mobilization by herself mobi- 
lizing, and the Chamber gave M. Venezelos, the patriot 
Statesman who is the hero of the hour in Greece, a 
substantial majority when he announced his just and 
statesmanlike determination to observe the treaty obliga- 
tions of Greece and to assist Serbia if attacked by Bulgaria. 
At first all seemed to be going well, and the Allies showed 
their determination to support the Serbians by beginning 
a landing of troops at Salonika intended to safeguard 
the railway line which feeds the Serbian armies with 
munitions, a line which, however, passes close to the 
Bulgarian frontier, and might easily be severed by a 


a formal protest, but as a matter of f , 
of the Allies was taken with the full wh eh, sa 
_ ; H 4 , not, 
indeed, in consultation with, the Greek Government Thi. 
was the situation up till Tuesday. On that 4 is 
however, a sudden change took place. The King wt 
through his wife, a sister of the German Emperor 10 
inclined to be subject to German influences, suddenly 
dismissed M. Venezelos on the ground that “ 
(King Constantine) “could not pursue to the end the 
policy of the Cabinet.” But though the situation js thus 
rendered difficult and complicated, there is little fear 
of the Greeks allowing their country to be placed jn the 
position occupied by Bulgaria, The most that the King of 
the Hellenes could do, even if he were to drift into & positive 
pro-German attitude, which, however, we do not antici. 
pate, would be to cause friction and to sterilize the action 
of Greece. That, of course, would have a result injurious to 
Greece, for it would deprive her of what would have beep 
the ample fruits of loyal co-operation with the Allies, Its 
military significance, however, as far as the Allies are cop. 
cerned, would not be great. Fortunately there is still timo 
and still plenty of opportunity for the Greek people to 
realize the situation and to take the necessary steps for 
amending it, If the voice of the people makes itself fully 
heard, we do not believe that the King will attempt to 
resist it. 

But though the Germans have managed to create a 
situation in the Balkans which is for the Allies confused 
and perplexing in the extreme, it must not be supposed 
that their own path is easy. They have adopted a policy 
in regard to Bulgaria and Turkey which may be described 
as using the same thirty pieces of silver to pay two male. 
factors—the Young Turks and King Ferdinand. In such 
circumstances, one of the malefactors, or possibly both, will 
have to be disappointed. Enver Bey and his camarilla at 
Constantinople have always been told by the Germans 
that Turkey after the war is to be set on her legs again, 
and made once more a Great Power with Constantinople still 
in her grasp and still astride of the Straits. Further, she 
will be rejuvenated by the gold of Egypt and by the riches 
drawn from an Asia Minor exploited by German capital 
and enterprise. Now, however, it appears that the Bulgarians 
have been bribed with the same money. King Ferdinand 
has had the Imperial crown of Byzantium offered to him 
and he already sees himself entering Stamboul in triumph 
as its Emperor, and wearing the crown of diamonds which 
is said to have been got ready for him by a Paris, or more 
probably a Vienna, jeweller during the last Balkan War. 
At present, no doubt, the Germans are telling each dupe 
in turn that he is the one who will eventually come out 
on top. Ultimately, however, such tactics must fail. In 
all probability the Turks will soon realize that the Germans 
are more likely to pay Bulgaria than them. The 
Germans, when Turkey has been made as much use 
of as possible, will be very glad to find an excuse for 
getting rid of their obligations to her. They do not intend 
to make Turkey once more an independent Power. Her 
provinces are too valuable for that. Germany wants Egypt 
for herself and not for Turkey. The same thing applies 
to the best parts of Asia Minor and Syria. If there- 
fore Germany wins, she will prefer to keep faith with 
Bulgaria. No doubt the heavily bribed leaders of the 
Young Turks will not be in a position to make a protest; 
but when the true significance of what has happened at 
last dawns upon the Turkish people and the Turkish 
Army, and they find they have been scld twice over, they 
will show the passions of their kind. ie: 
People are very naturally asking what Roumania is 
going to do. We may feel certain that at the present 
moment lavish promises are being made to her, 
promises to be kept very secret, for they involve the 
grossest act of treachery, from the German point of view, 
to the Hungarians. Roumania is being told that if she 
will only keep quiet she will be given Transylvania; but 
that, of course, must not be mentioned till the war is 
completely over. We do not believe that Roumania will 
be taken in by such talk. Roumanian statesmen are 
men of tried experience in Balkan affairs, and they will 
realize that if it is a question of looking for German 
favours Bulgaria has obviously stepped in before them, 
and that there is not room in the Balkans for two Powers 
to play the part of the pet and protégé of Austria aud 





Bulgarian attack. It is true that the Greeks made 


Germany. 
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ARRAYING THE NATION. 


E are delighted to record the appointment of Lord 
W Derby to be in effect Chief Recruiting Officer for 
nation. Lord Derby has in Lancashire shown an 
the : zir for recruiting work. His sympathy, 
extraordinary fi - : nee . 
‘. tact, his enthusiasm, and his determination to keep 
his e upon the object—that of getting the men—and 
= ra allow his efforts to be deflected by any theories of his 
- or other people, have been quite admirable. If he can 
yar the country at large what he has done in Liverpool 
nd that portion ‘of Lancashire to which his efforts have 
a specially directed, the recruiting sergeants should soon 
“ sy” ain. 
ot ‘sypointment of Lord Derby means, we presume, 
that the Government have at last fixed upon a policy in 
regard to the getting of more men. The nature of that 
licy it is not hard to guess, since it has in effect been 
shaped, as is too often the policy of Governments, by the 
force of circumstances rather than by a conscious and 
intelligent study of the situation and its needs. The 
voluntary system, or rather the voluntary system as at 
present worked, has by the admission of all men broken 
down. We are not getting the men that we must have if 
we are not to be beaten in the war. In these circum- 
stances, the Government must clearly devise some other 
method of filling the ranks. The obvious method is of 
course that which Abraham Lincoln adopted—i.e., compul- 
sion and the adoption in war time of the system which 
we ought to have followed in peace—the system of the 
most democratic State in Europe, the Swiss Republic. 
We should, like Switzerland, train aH our young men 
to arms and to military service, on a plan which gives 
all the good and avoids all the evils of militarism. For 
yeasons which we will not discuss now, the Swiss 
example is the chief bogy, we will not say of the working 
classes, but of a certain section of the population who 
may be best described as the smaller middle class— 
the class, be it noted, out of which the professional 
Radical politicians chiefly come, the men of the Caucuses, 
Federations, and Unions, and of the Chapel and Free 
Church political organizations. These are the people 
referred to by the Somersetshire miner’s wife when she 
said to the chape: elder: “‘ The poor have gone, and the 
rich have gone, but it's you pious people in the middle that 
won't go.” The sharp-tongued female critic was, of course, 
indulging in a generalization, and generalizations are never 
fair; but her mot to some extent represents the facts— 
witness the position of papers like the Daily News and the 
Nation. 

Those whom we may call, without any desire to 
be offensive, “the pious people in the middle,” have 
demanded of the Government that before recourse is had 
toany form of compulsion to fill the ranks a last chance 
shall be given to the voluntary system. As supporters of 
universal training and service on its merits, we are not 
attracted by such a proposal per se, especially as it means a 
waste of time, and wasting time now means a terrible 
wasting of precious lives. A nation cannot stop in the 
middle of a war, sit down and scratch its head, and work 
out the abstract merits of voluntaryism and compulsion ; 
or rather, if it does, a great many of its sons will 
be killed who might have been saved. However, things 
being as they are, we recognize that the Government could 
not very well resist this appeal to give the voluntary 
system one more chance. 

Therefore we must all fully and loyally acquiesce in the 
decision, and do our very best to back up Lord Derby’s efforts 
to get another twenty miles, or shall we say twenty weeks ? 
out of the good old horse ‘ Volunteer.’ And here we may 
remark that we are quite sure that the vast majority of 
compulsionists will, like us, stand by Lord Derby, and 
work as hard now as they have been working in the past 
to make the voluntary system a success. It is one of the 
curiosities of the situation that the keenest workers for 
the voluntary system have throughout the war been com- 
pulsionists. While disliking the system at heart, and 
making no concealment of the fact that they believe 
compulsion would be much fairer and much more efficient, 
they have yet worked their fingers to the bone in the cause 
they distrust. On the other hand, the strong anti-com- 
pulsionists have for the most part contented themselves 
With abusing the compulsionists, and have done little or 








nothing to get men by voluntary methods. The present 
writer does not want to boast of any personal activities on 
his own part. Considering the nation’s need, they have, 
Heaven knows, been poor enough, and are rather a source 
of humiliation than of pride. He owes so much and 
has paid so little. Yet ardently compulsionist as the 
Spectator is, its editor ventures to say that he has dono 
ten times as much to aid and abet the endeavours of 
the voluntaryists, even when most doubtful, as the 
editor of the Nation, whose pages have rung each week 
with shrill denunciations of compulsion in the abstract 
and of compulsionists in the concrete as vile oligarchs, 
apparently tyrannically determined to send the sons of 
working men to the front and keep their own sons safe at 
home—a miracle the accomplishment of which under a 
system of universal service is never explained! For 
example, only last Saturday the present writer spent five 
hours in the saddle riding in a recruiting procession and 
rally at the request of the recruiting authority in a pro- 
vincial town. That contrast will be called only a picturesque 
accident. Possibly ; but we honestly believe it represents 
the position all over the country. The men who have 
clamoured for the maintenance of the voluntary system 
and belauded it as the only fair one have not been the men 
who have tried to work that system and given time, 
health, and money in order to do so. The personal 
sacrifices in the cause of voluntaryism have been left almost 
exclusively to the compulsionists. 


SCIENTIFIC RECRUITING. 

it is greatly to be hoped that Lord Derby will be 

allowed a free hand in his gallant effort to squeeze 
the last drops out of the voluntary sponge—an effort 
in which, as we have said, we mean to give him our 
most earnest and vigorous support. Writing on the 
subject of “ Scientific Recruiting ” eleven months ago—that 
is,on November 7th, 1914, when the war was only three 
months old—we made the suggestion that we must prepare 
a muster of the men of military age, and then ask them 
each and all fairly and squarely to come forward and do 
their duty. On another occasion in the early part of the 
war we suggested that when the muster-roll was made, the 
Government should approach each man as he is approached 
at a Parliamentary election. If under our party system 
two, or sometimes three, political parties can canvass each 
man and ask for his vote and interest, surely it could not be 
beyond the power of all parties acting together to manage 
so that each man on a list very much smaller than a 
Parliamentary register should have to face a direct appeal 
on the vital question of war service. We went on to 
describe how the Commissioners of Array, to borrow a title 
from the old Armada days, should marshal the nation and 
draw up lists of all recruitable persons. Happily, owing 
to the National Registration Act, this work is already 
done. Lord Derby, as Chief Commissioner of Array, will 
find that the work which Abraham Lincoln’s Commissioner, 
General Fry, had to do for himself has been dons for him. 
The pink forms, which are ready throughout the country, 
are in effect the muster-roll of our recruitable men. It is 
upon these pink forms that Lord Derby must get to work 
for the great and final effort of the voluntary system. 
The country must, to begin with, be so minutely split up 
and apportioned that every recruitable man will receive 
a personal call and be asked to serve, and, if he says 
“No,” will have to state why he will not serve. Such 
a canvass must not, of course, be conducted in a 
brutal or offensive way, but after the manner of a 
Parliamentary canvass. Further, the men must not 
be merely upbraided. Those who say “No,” and 
give their reasons for saying “No,” must be helped 
with advice, and wherever possible the obstacles which 
they find to service in arms must be smoothed away. 
We hope to publish later some specific examples of the 
kind of reasons—as often as not perfectly bond-fide reasons 
—which will be raised by a great many men to whom 
the personal appeal is made. Here we would only say that 
Lord Derby should, if possible, tell his recruiters to be 
ready to meet arguments of this kind, and, further and more 
important, should himself be prepared to ask Parliament 
to cut away the trammels that now prevent a great many 
men from joining the colours. It is an entire delusion to 
suppose that the majority of men who do not join the 
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colours are cowards or slackers. What prevents them is 
not laziness or fear, but the fact that they are hindered by 
hundreds of the complications of modern existence. Their 
legs are held firm in a series of barbed-wire entanglements, 
and they cannot get out without assistance—assistance which 
hitherto the State, though calling upon them so fiercely to 
come forward, has made not the slightest effort to render. 
We will give one or two examples to illustrate what we 
mean :— 

(1) Alfred Brown, asked why he does not enlist, says 
he should like to do so, but he is tied by the lease of his 
house. He is a superior clerk with a salary of £5 a week, 
and his house costs £30 a year. He holds a lease which 
has six years to run, and he cannot breakit. If he joined 
the Army he would have no other source of income but 
his pay, and the rent of his house would more than absorb 
the whole ofthis. He dare not rely on the chance of being 
able to sublet. If the Government could get over the 
lease difficulty for him, he would join the colours. 

(2) John Smith insured his life, partly for his wife and 
partly in order to raise some money with which to enlarge 
his business. The premiums amount to £25 a year. If 
he enlisted, he would, under his partnership deed, have to 
leave the firm. He would not be able to take any money 
out. But the premiums could not be paid out of his pay 
as a private, and he naturally will not even discuss the 
idea of letting the insurance lapse, considering how much 
he has paid on it and what that lapse would mean to his 
wife. If the Government could arrange as to the insurance, 
he would gladly go. 

(3) Richard Robinson has a small shop with £300 or 
£400 invested therein. His wife is not strong, and would 
be quite incapable of running the business while he was 
away. He cannot, therefore, enlist unless the Government 
will make some arrangement for buying out his business. 

There are, of course, plenty of other and much more 
elaborate complications of civil life which hold men bound. 
We simply quote three cases as typical examples of the 
difficulties which even willing and good-hearted men find 
in joining the colours under a voluntary system. Com- 
pulsion would set them free, and would oblige the Govern- 
ment to legislate in such a way that no man would be able 


to take advantage of a fellow-citizen’s absence at the front. 
One of the great advantages of compulsion is that it 
automatically cuts all these wires and ropes, and so sets” 


men free. It tends to be a liberating rather than an 
enchaining process. But if we are not going to cut the 


tangle by compulsion, then at any rate Parliament should 
help Lord Derby and his recruiters by some system of 
| allowed to do so. 


legislative disentanglement. 
The next thing that Lord Derby must do if he is to 


make a success of his scheme is to do his very best to 


create what we may call a national atmosphere favourable 
to recruiting. He must not be content with merely local 
meetings or one or two speeches by Members of Parlia- 
ment. He must fix a period for a great recruiting effort 
throughout the country, an effort like that of a revival 
meeting, and he must let it go on for a week or fortnight. 
During that time the members of the Government and all 
the best speakers in the country must address public meet- 
ings, and address them not with platitudes, but for once 
speak plainly man to man with the nation, and tell them 
how imperative is the need. They should warn the nation 
also that if the recruitable men will not come by them- 
selves they must be fetched, and should let them know further 
that, if they insist upon being fetched, the fetched men 
must not expect the same extraordinarily generous treat- 
ment that has been given to those who have willingly 
offered themselves. The Press, at the same time, must be 
organized to make a simultaneous and sustained appeal. 
Here again it must be made not bya part of the Press, 
but by the whole Press, and not by means of frigid and 
badly drawn appeals in the advertisement columns. It must 
be a real Press campaign, under which each page of every 
paper for a fortnight at least must contain appeals, direct 
and indirect, showing what is a man’s duty. The social 
atmosphere of the nation, that is, must be, as it were, 
absolutely saturated with appeals to the recruitable men 
to do their duty. For the eligible men the spirit of the 
appeal must ‘lie in their beds, walk up and down with 
them.’ It must always be before their eyes, so that 
when the actual canvasser comes the ground will have 
been prepared. In a word, we must borrow from the 





hypnotists, and there must bea mass 
strong that it will lead men unconscious] 
office. 
There is yet another way in which 

use the Press, a way which ~ have so in be — 
in these columns—that is, the appeal through the — 
paper coupon. If every paper each day throughout th, 
recruiting campaign had in a conspicuous position a eo . 
which could be easily filled in and posted without . 
stamp, we are certain that a great deal would be “ : 
plished. The coupon would simply bear upon it rors 
such undertaking as the following :— - 


of Suggestion 
y to the recruiting 





TO MEN OF MILITARY AGE (17-40). 
Fill in this Form, cut it out, and send it in an unsealed 
envelope, without a stamp, addressed as follows :— 
EARL KITCHENER, K.G., 
London. 
FORM, 
I desire to join the Army for the period of the War, ana 
I will present myself for enlistmeat if you will inform 
me of the time and place where I should attend, 


Name (in full) 


Occupation . 











We are certain that a great many men who would not 
be reached in any other way would be recruited by the 
coupon plan. It may be urged that if there is to be 
a personal canvass there is no place for the newspaper 
appeal through the coupon. That is a mistake. The 
Government pink forms will not include the names of men 
in a great variety of trades—as, for example, munition 
workers, miners, railwaymen, agricultural labourers, and 
so on, it being deemed unwise to draw too large a number 
of men from these industries. At the same time, and 
though it is not thought desirable to put pressure 
upon men in these trades, it has never been suggested 
that if individuals among them greatly desire to enlist 
they should not be allowed to serve their country in the 
field. Men are not going to be enslaved, as it were, 
and deprived of freedom of choice because they are 
agricultural labourers, let us say. . If an agricultural 
labourer is determined to serve in arms, he must be 
All we must not do is to put specia! 
pressure upon him and give him the impression that 
he is doing wrong if he sticks to the plough. A good 
many men in the exempted trades could be reached 
through the coupon system, and there will be a very 
large number of other people who, in various ways, will 
escape the personal canvass. 

There is one more “tip” which we may venture tc give 
to Lord Derby by way of a reminder, for it is one 
which we expect he has already considered. When the 
standard was unfortunately raised very high for the Army, 
there were of course an enormous number of rejections 
on so-called physical grounds. A good many of the 
million or so of men thus rejected have now joined, but 
there are still a large number who were hurt by the 
first rejection and have ever since refused to serve, 
alleging that they were kicked out of the recruiting 
office with ignominy, and that they are not going to 
give the sergeants another chance to “turn them down, 
and so on. Recruiters should be specially instructed 
to do their best to reason such men out of their 
sulks. Other men, again, are unaware that the changes 10 
the standard will now allow them to enter the ranks. The 
allowance of spectacles is of course one of the great 
changes. There are, next, a great many men who wer? 
rejected because of bad teeth who could have found their 
way in if the Government had supplied free dental assist- 
ance. There is ulso the case of the ruptured man who 
can be cured by an operation. ‘The recruiters ought to be 
able to undertake to provide this ophthalmic, dental, and 
surgical assistance for the would-be recruit. After all, it 
is really an absurdity not to give such help free, considering 
that we are already spending some £10 to £12 per head to 
get recruits, 
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We must not end without once more wishing Lord Derby 
success With his enterprise. Compulsionists as we are, we 
hall be truly delighted if, by a system of scientific 
recruiting, he succeeds in maintaining a flow of twenty- 
five thousand to thirty thousand recruits a week for the 
next year. If he does that, we shall be quite prepared to 
say that the demand of the voluntaryists for one more 
yoluntary effort has been amply justified. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE ARMY. 


VEN those people who oppose compulsory military 
E service can hardly approve of the action of the 
Government in making it impossible for Civil Servants to 
jo the Army. It is true that a considerable number 
of Civil Servants have already enlisted. It is also true 
that a good many postal employees who were old soldiers 
have been called back to - Army —_—os me as 
servists. But when allowance has n made for both 
eo facts, it remains true that an enormous number of 
men of Capes hy are _ —- — —— 
ent offices and in postal work of various kinds. C) 
sation is so serious, in view of our tremendous national 
need for soldiers, that it is worth while to examine closely 
the causes of _ failure of the Civil Service to respond 
to the call of the country. 
Partly the trouble is due to individuals holding back. 
In some offices where the clerks have been given general 
permission to enlist they have not yet fully availed them- 
selves of that permission. So far as this cause operates, it 
js identical with the influences which are affecting 
thousands of young men in private employment. The 
influences are numerous. In some cases it may be that 
young men working in offices feel that if they serve in the 
Army at all they ought to obtain commissions, and they 
refuse to enlist = a - available. In other 
cases there is probably a sheer reluctance to abandon 
even temporarily an easy job in order to undertake arduous 
and — — ba ang these — —— - 
ever, there is the fact that in many Government offices 
little encouragement has been given to employees to enlist, 
and in some cases permission has been refused. We do 
not suggest for a moment that in every case the heads of 
—— have done oe in ——— SS 
oubtless there are cases where it wou ave n 
serge —- to a oe the _ of the Depart- 
ment if any large number of men of military age had 
insisted on enlisting. Even in these cases, however, it is 
doubtful whether sufficient effort has been made to call 
back to the office older men familiar with its routine, or to 
= ~ purely routine ~_ vee _ who could 
trained in a comparatively brief period. here neither 
of these methods of dealing with the situation was feasible, 
it — is oe ae hs — back men of military age, 
provided the work is absolutely imperative. The case is, 
i fact, identical with that of skilled engineers employed 
on munitions work. The whole point is that no serious 
effort has yet been made by the Government as a whole to 
determine what classes of Civil Service work are at the 
monent imperative. The Departments have all been per- 
cena ~ . = og ge — — —_ 
m mall adjustments of work to meet the 
apse . the war, but in the main they appear still 
© regard their Departmental duties as more important 
than the nation’s a for soldiers. 
The Post Office is a special offender. It is in peace time 
probably the largest single employer of labour in the 
oo a Rese ae an immense number 
of clerks at the headquarters office at St. Martin's-le- 
—— and in other head offices throughout the country. 
t includes letter-sorters, letter-carriers, telegraphists, 
Spientatn, and a large contingent of _ engineers and 
electricians. So far as the clerical staff is concerned, it 
7 to Beg -pBiaenagued => time of a“ _ = 
ny useful purpose. a e 
Departments of the Coens, the Post Office is pro- 
bably the most expensively managed. Being a revenue 
Department able to show a big annual profit owing to 
its atatutory monopoly, its expenditure is not criticized 
with the same care which the Treasury devotes to Depart- 
ments which represent only outgoings. A great deal of the 
clerical work carried on in London under most expensive 


could be entirely dispensed with if the Post Office were 
run as a business concern and the local officials were 
given a reasonable amount of discretion. 

As regards letter-sorting, letter-carrying, telegraphing 
and telephone work, this must go on as long as the 
public demand continues at its present height; but there 
is absolutely no reason why a very large proportion of 
this work should not be entrusted to women. Take, for 
example, the telephone service. At present women 
operators work the telephone during the day, and work 
it extremely well. At eight o'clock in the evening male 
operators come on duty, and the efficiency of the servica 
instantly falls off. The reason for this substitution 
of men for women after nightfall is the theory that 
our social system would tumble to pieces if women 
were employed on night-work. This theory apparently 
does not apply to hospital nurses, and certainly in time of 
war there is no reason whatever why women should not 
supersede men for telephone night-work. The same con- 
sideration applies to telegraphic work. Another case 
where women are better than men at Post Office work is 
in serving behind the counter. Inu many offices women 
already do this work, and do it admirably; but in the more 
important offices, for some unexplained cause, men are 
employed to do the work, and do it sulkily and badly. No 
apology is needed for using the word “ sulkily” ; for every- 
body who observes the male postal employee will know 
that he is, with few exceptions, a discontented man. Yet 
he is well paid in comparison with men doing work 
requiring much more skill in other employments. One 
can only imagine that this note of discontent which runs 
through the Post Office is due to the fact that the men 
are conscious that the work they are doing is unsuitable 
for their strength, and leads to no prospect in the future. 
Take, for example, letter-sorting. Much of this work is 
entirely indoor work. It is not heavy work, and there is 
no reason why the whole of it should not be left to women. 
A slightly different issue is raised where the letter-sorter 
is in some cases also a letter-carrier; but even letter- 
carrying, as the experience of the present war has proved, 
is work which women can undertake in an emergency. 
Indeed, on this point credit is due tothe Post Office for 
the way in which it has already taken a good many women 
into employment as letter-carriers. 

It is also necessary to add, in fairness to the general 
administration of the Post Office, that tue whole problem 
is greatly complicated by political influences. The postal 
employees form a powerful Trade Union with considerable 
voting strength in many constituencies, and with an 
undisguised determination to use their votes solely for 
their own personal or class advantage. They constantly 
as voters resist any attempt to extend the employment of 
women, and have maintained that resistance even during 
the emergency of the war. That the individual employee 
of the Post Office should ask that if he goes to the front 
his place shall be kept for him is perfectly intelligible, 
and the State would be guilty of inexcusable meanness if 
it did not give this guarantee. In practice, however, the 
postal employees through their organization try, and try 
successfully, to prevent any general transference of postal 
work to women quite apart from the personal interests of 
the men who enlist. It is not too much to say that their 
view is that the Pest Office exists primarily for the 
benefit of postal employees, and they are able to a largo 
extent, by political pressure, to impose this view upon the 
Government. 

There is a further aspect of the postal problem which 
remains to be considered—namely, the possibility of 
cutting down the total volume of work by diminish- 
ing the demands of the public. The Report of the 
Public Retrenchment Committee, which was published 
simultaneously with Mr. McKenna’s Budget speech, 
indicated very great possibilities in this direction. That 
Report proposed that the example of Canada should be 
followed, and a halfpenny war-stamp should be required 
for every kind of postal communication in addition to the 
existing rates. Such a proposal would have been very easy 
to defend in the House of Commons, and very difficult to 
fight. No explanation has been given of the refusal of 
the Cabinet to adopt it. If it had been adopted, not only 
would many additional millions of revenue have been 
secured, but the total volume of Post Office work would 





Conditions as regards salaries and office accommodation 





certainly have been reduced, because the public would 
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have economized in the sending of letters and postal com- 
munications of every kind. 

Stress has been laid upon the case of the Post Office 
because it is the largest of the Civil Service Departments, 
and the one in which most hope of economy lies. Another 
Department which is a grave offender is the Board of Educa- 
tion. Here, too, an enormous number of clerks are employed 
im doing routine work, a large part of which need never be 
done at all. This Department has grown to its present 
magnitude largely because the very word “ education” has 
become a kind of fetish. If anything could by any straining 
of language be called education, at once it became in the eyes 
of numbers of politicians semi-sacred, and no attempts at 
economy were tolerated. Yet the people who really under- 
stand the needs of national education best are most emphatic 
in declaring that an immense amount of our present 
expenditure upon public education is purely wasted. Part 
of that waste is no doubt attributable to the local 
authorities, but it is interesting to note that many of 
these authorities are now engaged in making efforts at 
economy, while, so far as can be gathered, there are no 
corresponding efforts being made by the Department itself. 
The whole trouble is that, though Cabinet Ministers go 
about the country preaching the need for private economy, 
up to the present no serious effort has been made by the 
Government as a whole to insist upon economy in public 
expenditure. 








FLOWERS OF FLANDERS. 


VERY one knows that war means to the soldier a big 
measure of deprivation. Every week the recognition is 
made by thousands of womenfolk at home, when they despatch 
the parcel of little luxuries to their “boy” at the front. And 
at the front we could only marvel at the aptness of the 
contents which love had unerringly chosen. Generally the 
parcel contained eatables—a home-made cake, fruit, chocolate, 
and what not. Often, too, it contained vermin-killers, carbolic 
soap, or clean underlinen. And the senders were right. They 
remembered our love of good food, and they remembered our 
cold tubs and extravagant laundry bills; and as a matter of 
fact these were, for most of us, the luxuries which we had 
most prized, and the loss of which we chiefly mourned. 

Every week, however, there used to come to the writer an 
envelope containing a gift more exquisitely subtle—a soft 
handkerchief wrapped round a sprig of verbena or of lavender. 
It was so out of keeping with every circumstance of one’s life, 
so like a breath of fragrance from another world, that its 
preciousness was infinite, unspeakable. It brought with it 
memories of the deep quiet of old gardens, the prim bright- 
ness of herbaceous borders, and all things dainty and most 
utterly remote from the sordid business of trench warfare. 
It was the source of the most intimate personal delight; but 
at the same time it must be confessed that it did also arouse 
and point that feeling of deprivation which is never quite 
absent from life in the trenches. It revived the finer percep- 
tions which had become dulled by constant contact with the 
squalid makeshifts of an artificially primitive life—perceptions 
which one had perhaps been content to see atrophied, feeling 
that if one had to live like a savage it were best to become like 
one. It was, paradoxically enough, at once a consolation and 
an irritant: a narcotic bringing sweet dreams of the unattain- 
able, and a tonic stimulating inconvenient faculties into a new 
and insistent life. . 

The laziness which made one content to “sink i’ the scale” 
and become a brute was checkmated. The aesthetic faculties, 
once roused, refused to die of inanition, and found food even 
in the rest camp and the trenches. One suddenly realized 
that one was living very close to Nature, far closer perhaps 
than ever in one’s life before, and that Nature in June is 
wondrous kind to her lovers. To sleep in the long grass, to 
be woken by the pale spreading gold of dawn, to bathe in the 
clear waters of a pool, and to lie down after among the ragged 
robins and forget-me-nots while the sun grows warmer and 
warmer is a joy that does not come to those who live in stout 
dwellings of brick and stone; but it is the daily experience 
of soldiers in some rest camps. The trouble is that they do 
not always realize the joy of it. They bury their heads in 


their blankets and curse at being woken so early. But to the 
man who has had his aesthetic faculties aroused it is an 
experience pregnant with exhilaration and delight. 


And even 





ares: 
when he leaves the reet camp for the firing line he finds that 
in some ways man’s calamity has been Nature’s opportunit 
Villages are wrecked, crops ungathered; but Nature “a 
rioted unchecked. Never were such meadows, deep thick 
with mingled grass, and oats, and barley, full of cornflowers 
poppies, campions, marguerites, and other delights, Many 
a man, glancing back over the rich meadows in the wer 
dawn, after a night of sleepless anxiety, must have felt as id 
never felt before the compelling charm of Nature ran wild 
But it is then that the trouble becomes acute. The contrast 
between the full joyous harmony of spring and the sordid 
strife of men is too great to be borne with a quiet mind. ]; 
makes a man restless and discontented. It fills him with a 
love of life and a loathing for the days of danger and dis. 
comfort to which he stands by hongur committed. War js 
an exacting trade, demanding stern courage and endurance, 
and perbups life itself, and it does not make a man a better 
soldier to rail against it and condemn it, The aesthete does 
not make a good fighter. 

Some men, faced with this dilemma, find it best to turn 
their backs resolutely on the meadows behind the trench, and 
to account Nature a traitress and a temptress. They can find 
no synthesis between the joy of life and its destruction, no 
bridge between honour and duty on the one side and red 
ragged robins, provokingly lovely, on the other. Like st, 
Paul, they are careful to sow only spiritual things, that they 
may gain eternal life. 

Well, it is better to be a Puritan than a beast, and it may 
be that even Paul would have found no room for flowers in 
the hour of life and death. But if we go to a greater than 
Paul, He will show us a more excellent way. The Puritan 
fails to see the Spirit in the beauty of the flowers, and the 
aesthete sees only the sordidness in pain and death. But 
Paul’s Master showed the beauty of both. He saw in the 
lilies of Galilee the tokens of a Father's love, an assurance of 
the beauty of the life which is eternal, while the Cross, with 
its tradition of sordid degradation, He raised to be the symbol 
of love divinely beautiful, and of life triumphant over death. 

And if the Master was right—if beauty is one and life 
eternal—is not the problem solved? Then we see with new 
eyes. Scarlet poppy, blue cornflower, red ragged robins, and 
all that company of gaily dressed fellows are not the pagans 
we thought them, but good Churchmen after all. To be gay 
and debonair just for a day is the work that the good Father 
has given them. It is their beauty and His glory, and there- 
fore it is our pure joy to have them nodding at our feet. On 
the other hand, the same good Father has laid it on men to 
offer their life for an ideal. If we fought from blood-lust or 
hate, war would be sordid. But if we fight, as only a Christian 
may, that friendship and peace with our foes may become 
possible, then fighting is our duty, and our fasting and dirt, 
our wounds and our death, are our beauty and God's glory. 
The glory of the flowers is one and the glory of the man is 
another, but both alike belong to the One Father and Creator 
of all. 





HUMOURS OF WAR RELIEF IN THE EAST END. 


THEN visiting the wives and mothers of our fighting 
men at the front, I am often reminded of the words 

of one now gone; one who understood human nature 2s 
thoroughly as he did those whom we call “the poor.” When 
asked by anxious would-be visitors: “ But what sball I say to 
these people?” his advice was: “Don’t say much, listen.” 
One often realizes, when among the dwellers in East London, 
that they are somewhat in the position of the man who, in 
despair, advertised for a listener. They seem to lack this 
luxury more than most. If, however, when going to see them, 
one simply inquires after the health of one’s hostess, it is 
quite enough to start chapter one; and to ask for news of the 
soldier husband or son is generally more than sufficient for 
chapter two, usually profusely illustrated. This leaves but 
little time for the giving of good advice, a duty which as a rule 
haunts inexperienced visitors, unless they happen to be of 
the type that enjoys trying to impart it, when Heaven help 
those they visit! The patient listeners may, on the other 
hand, find their advice now and then sought, and therefore 
possibly accepted. Meanwhile, they are probably vastly 
entertained, and introduced to some entirely original war 
phraseology. One old lady, when things had been recently, 
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and adjacently, aerially lively, said seriously : “Them Sera- 

hims in the sky is something shocking. ; : 
. In many cases that which is distant and strange in name is 
reduced to terms familiar to the individual conversationalist. 
Acomfortable retired cook told us that her nephew was fighting 
“in the Quenelles,” which certainly sounds a softer job than 
the stern reality. Over the way the greengrocer's wife 
explained that one of her customers, she understood, had 
joined an Indian regiment called “the Gberkins. At other 
times there is a curious aptness in the misnomer, as when, at 
the time when the demand for and supply of ammunition were 
not as complementary as could be wished, one woman told us 
that her son was “making the mutinies of war "—a name 
which one hopes will never again have even a semblance of 
suitability. One valiant mother of sons at the front said that 
she was looking forward to signing the “ Censure paper,” and 
hoped some war work would be allotted to her. 

One is now and then struck dumb by the lack of imagina- 
tion of these people, especially if one comes across one of 
those rare exceptions who ask what would it matter under 
which nation’s rule they were so long as they got their money! 
If one responds that, in the circumstances contemplated 
they certainly would not have their money, and most likely 
not their heads, it still seems to leave themcold. At other 
times one feels that their imaginations must have some 
elasticity, when they talk happily of their man being “in the 
Army Miracle Corp,” or say that their son’s wound is “a 
bomb in his eye.” 

When in a little grey alley in the far East of London a 
woman tells of her boy in Mesopotamia,and another of her 
husband lying wounded at “ Ruin in France,” and yet another 
of her son, a Territorial, moving from Lucknow to Burma, 
one realizes that even from these obscure corners, in the heart 
of the Empire, we have indeed “a far-flung battle-line.” One 
is often surprised at the extraordinary good-humour and 
philosophic acceptance of things as they are among the poor 
in this quarter. A pleasant woman told me how she went 
a few years ago with a friend to see what she could in the 
street of a great national ceremonial. In answer to my 
inquiries, she said: “ Well, we didn’t see nuffin’, but we ’ad a 
good laugh.” Possibly it is such mothers who, among other 
good deeds for the nation, pass on this most valuable gift of 
cheerfulness and light-heartedness in trying circumstances. 
I heard of a ’bus-driver near the front, transplanted from his 
ordinary London circuit to carry ammunition as close as 
possible to the firing line. As he went shells were bursting 
close round him, and aerial bombs falling overhead. He, 
however, doggedly carried on in the true British way, 
merely remarking, as he happened to pass a pal, “Give me 
Piccadilly!” 

The wounded warrior has a wholesome dislike of indis- 
criminate gush over his misfortunes, and delights in mystifying 
the too curious. A sailor with one leg was the object of 
much interest and suppressed inquiry in a ‘bus. As he 
laboriously got out on his crutches, to one more importunate 
lady than the rest he said briefly and distinctly: “It was bit 
off,” leaving a haze of supposition behind him. 

The cheerfulness of the wounded and maimed in all ranks 
is beyond belief and praise. If one is in search of real hilarity 
and overflowing good spirits, strangely enough, those seem- 
ingly sad places—the hospitals—sometimes rank high. Here 
many jokes are found in the making. In one of the great 

East End hospitals I heard of a lady who asked why a 
certain Irishman had shaved off his moustache since she last 
saw him. She was promptly told: “Sure, he was ordered 
whisky, and he would not be missin’ a drop.” Amid so much 
that is'terrible and tragic in these days, there yet shines forth 
in unexpected places the unquenchable cheerfulness of our 
fighting men. I was told of a group of wounded soldiers 
listening to the reading out of a long list of honours in con- 
nexion with the war. One of them said light-heartedly: 
“But where do we comein?” “Oh, we come in over the 
page,” was the quick response; and how many, alas! are 
recorded in that long list of daily casualties. A good 
number of these will mercifully be restored to health, thanks 
in some measure to the same indomitable spirits which never 
fail them. And the others—beyond the reach of earthly 
honours—in George Eliot’s words, “let us raise a monument 
to the soldiers whose brave hearts only kept the ranks un- 





broken and met death—a monument to the faithtul who 





were not famous and who are precious as the continuity 
of the sunbeams is precious, though some of them full 
unseen.” 





VENICE IN WAR TIME. 

ENICE was, presumably, the first Italian town to feel 
the shock of the present conflict, for within three hours 
of Italy’s declaration of war two Austrian aeroplanes were 
hovering over the city, dropping bombs not only near the 
Arsenal—a legitimate objective in the new circumstances— 
but also in the vicinity of historic treasures, precious alike to 

Italy and to the whole civilized world. 

The Venetians accepted this first aerial attack on the 
morning of May 24th with equanimity, not to say indiffer- 
ence, and it did practically no damage. On the night of 
May 28th, however, a second raid occurred, which, in spite of 
the presence of French and Italian aviators, who had in the 
meantime arrived, proved to be a complete surprise, for the 
Austrians succeeded in discharging their first bomb before the 
warning siren was sounded, although it was a bright moon- 
light night. 

With the fate of Louvain, Reims, Arras, and Ypres fresh in 
their memory, the Venetians were prompt in recognizing the 
perils to which their city, once “the admiredest citie in the 
world,” was exposed. Consequently the protective measures 
undertaken have been very extensive and very rapidly 
executed. The most valuable works of art have been taken 
away from the Palazzo Dacale, the Museo Civico, and the 
Galleria di Belle Arti, while others have been suitably 
screened. The copper roof of the Campanile has been painted 
white and the figure shrouded. “That stately symbol of a 
proud tradition,” the Doge's Palace, has been strengthened by 
the addition of interjacent brickwork supports; the bronze 
horses, returned from Paris just a century ago, have been 
removed from San Marco, the interior of which is covered with 
sandbags, the pillars being protected with wood and the 
statues swathed in canvas. These are but a few instances of 
the protective methods adopted generally throughout the 
city. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that they are in 
no way connected with military defence, and that the German 
allegations of the Campanile being used as a watch-tower are 
without foundation. 

Although the general aspect of the city remains unchanged, 
these very necessary precautions have naturally done much to 
disfigure many of her monuments. Such disfigurations are 
only too obvious by day, and notwithstanding that the port is 
closed to commerce, the rush and bustle of military and naval 
movement disturb the normallyjpeaceful appearance of the 
Lagoon and the Grand Canal. As night closes in, however, 
they become almost imperceptible, and possibly the Queen of 
the Adriatic has never looked more lovely than now when, 
undisturbed by any light of human making, the moon sheds 
her cool beams, bathing water and buildings in the whiteness 
of virgin snow. The effect is, perhaps, most striking on the 
Piazza and along the Riva degli Schiavoni; but it is not less 
fascinating in the interior of the city, along the narrow 
calli with their contrasts of light and shade; while at the 
Rialto, Goldoni, from his pedestal, seems to be quietly 
amused at the admiration evoked by a sight which in his 
day must have been familiar. And ordinarily the silence 
reigning over the shadowy, phantom-like city is complete 
save when the shout of the sentinels rings out clearly 
from the house-tops: “ All’ aria, buona guardia!” At times, 
however, this silence has been rudely broken by attacks from 
the air. “Lo spettacolo degli aeroplani” has become almost 
popular with the Venetians, for the flight of this modern 
destructive machine over the old-world city presents a contrast 
full of fascination, despite the fusillade with which it is 
received, the crackling of machine-guns and rifles and the fall 
of shrapnel. So far from complying with the instructions 
issued, the people invariably rush out of doors to witness these 
attacks, and the fact that they have been accepted without the 
slightest sign of panic must probably be attributed to the 
little damage done, to the imposing spectacle of a battle in 
the air, but mainly to the character of the Venetians them- 
selves, who are inclined to take nothing seriously—possibly a 
weakness in peace time, but a good stand-by in war. Monnier 
regarded Venice as “la fontaine du rire”; “quella zente che 
ga in bocca ’|l riso,” wrote one of her oldest poets. 

It would be wrong to conclude, however, from this outward 
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and apparent lightness of heart that the Venetians do not 
appreciate the true significance of the present world-wide 
struggle, and that they are not prepared to contribute their 
share to bring it to a successful conclusion. As a matter of 
fact, here, where the Austrian yoke was most severely felt, 
enthusiasm for the war and the desire for revenge are possibly 
stronger than in other parts of Italy, and, whatever may be 
the future of the Dalmatian coast, the Venetians are clearly 
determined to bring relief to their nationals in Trieste and 
Trentino. This determination finds expression in many ways 
other than that of actual fighting. “Quando scoppia la 
guerra,” wrote Gustavo Modena in 1848, “ gli uomini prendono 
il fucile, le donne preparano filacce.” Here, as elsewhere, all 
are doing their utmost in war work of one kind and another, 
while most of the hotels and many private houses have been 
turned into hospitals. And this state of war has possibly 
rendered Venice more thoroughly Venetian than she has been 
for many a day, owing to the practically total absence of any 
foreign element. On the one hand, the wealthier Venetians, 
who in ordinary years retire at this season to their country 
villas in order to escape the enervating effect of the sirocco, 
have remained in the city. On the other, the annual invasion 
of German and Hungarian tourists bas not taken place. While 
from an aesthetic standpoint the absence of the latter is a 
distinct gain, economically it has necessarily involved con- 
siderable loss. Its ultimate effect, however, promises to be 
beneficial, for it has already awakened many traders to the 
disastrous policy of depending too entirely on forestier’, and 
may possibly lead to a revival of Venetian industries and 
induce Venice to assume her proper place as Italy’s second 
port. 

The Lido has for centuries been so closely connected with 
the history of Venice that its development in recent years as 
a health and pleasure resort bas frequently been regarded 
locally as a departure from Venetian tradition. It is familiar 
in Venetian history as the point of departure and arrival of 
the Fleet during the Crusades and the struggle of centuries 
with the Turks. It was strongly fortified, and formed the 
quarters of the garrison. The bones of St. Mark were landed 
here in 829, and here was performed the annual ceremony of 
the well-known “Sposalizio del Mare.” The Lido was the 
scene of the reception of foreign Princes, the pomp of which 
was so favourite a subject with the chroniclers, and the most 
gorgeous of which was probably that of Henry of Valois in 
1574 on his way to assume the crown of France. It was also 
the scene in 1797 of the incident with “ Le Libérateur d’Italie,” 
which led to the overthrow of the Republic by Napoleon. By 
reason of these and other events, the Lido has always 
possessed for the Venetians an historical attraction wholly 
different in character from that sentimental fascination which 
it offered to foreign visitors like Goethe and Wagner, Byron 
and Shelley, Alfred de Musset and George Sand. For them 
it was the scene of official ceremonies and warlike preparations, 
marking the rise and decline of the ancient Republic, and it 
was never associated with the more intimate joys and sorrows 
of their domestic life. Consequently the transformation of 
this historic spot into a pleasure resort appeared to many to 
be an act of desecration, more especially to those who detected 
in the German hotels and villas, which sprang up everywhere, 
the outcome of that commercial invasione tedesea which 
had obtained so firm a footing in Venice itself. With the 
advent of war, however, such criticism has for the nonce been 
set at rest, for the Lido has resumed its historic réle. Its 
dwellings are desolate, its stabilimenti closed, its beach 
deserted. The fortifications have been strengthened, and with 
Malamocco it has again become, as in earlier days, the head- 
quarters of the Fleet and the chief station for submarines and 
aireraft, . 


LETTERS 








TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 


AN AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER ON COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. 
{To tae Epiror or tue “Sprrcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The question of compulsion or conscription appears to 
be worrying the minds of the people of England very much, 
and from the way the war is progressing it would appear that 
this grave problem should be at once decided. It may not be 
postible to settle things for all time, but surely there ought 





to be no difficulty in deciding how the men of the n 
to be handled for the term of the present war, I have visitea 
many of your cities, your big towns, and one or two of your 
seaside resorts, and I have been astounded at the large number 
of loafers that I have seen. Group upou group hang around 
the street-corners of your towns at times when they should be 
at work, and numbers of idlers promenade the seashore when 
they ought to be making shells or fighting. All men from 
twenty to fifty ought to do something—either take their 
place in the firing line, enlist for home defence, join the Reg 
Cross unit, make munitions, drive ambulances, or do 
something or other to help us to win the war. We 
must win; we cannot afford to lose. Then why hesitate ? 
We in Australia favour compulsion, and have no trouble 
in conveying to the minds of our lads the need of attending 
drills in order that they may be useful in defence of their 
country should we be attacked. The lads from junior eadets 
become seniors, and then pass into the Citizen Army, whero 
theywill give a good account of themselves if ever called upon, 
Our men in Gallipoli are proving that our Australian methods 
are not very bad. England is now being attacked by Germany, 
and though for the present the fighting is in Belgium, France, 
Russia, and Turkey, who can say when it will be in England ? 
Englishmen, awake ! defend your country ! be men! help smash 
the German military party! There are various ways. You 
cannot all fight, but do something, and let that something be 
other than shirking. I have been many months away from 
Australia fighting the Old Country’s battles, first in Egypt and 
latterly in Gallipoli. The Turks did not like me and wounded 
me badly; now I am going back ; but what news can I take to 
Australia? I wish it could be that England had determined 
upon compulsory service, that every man will be compelled to 
enlist or work for the good of the country, and not only for 
the good of his own pocket. We favour compulsion in 
Australia, but foreign service is voluntary. Yet so determined 
are we to defend our shores that a hundred thousand of us 
have volunteered to help defend English shores because 
England is our Mother Country. Only a hundred thousand 
certainly; but then we have less than five million people, in- 
cluding women and children, and we have many old men also, 
though some who came are perilously near the age of fifty. 
England must have compulsion, for her men will not volunteer, 
and perhaps the day will come when she will call for help in 
vain. Weshall be busy tilling the soil or prospecting for 
gold, and we shall not hear her cry, and we shall not come.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ANZAC, 
Monte Video Camp, Weymouth. 


ation are 





“GERMANY EMBATTLED.” 

[To tus Eptrok or tus “ Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Your recent review of the book Germany Embatiled, by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, of the New York Evening Post, accuses 
Mr. Villard of special pleading on bebalf of Germany, and of 
charges against the English Press Bureau which you do not 
think are just. Your review says that “he not only accuses 
our Press Bureau of suppressions, but of disgraceful falsifica- 
tions. He deliberately asserts that the news in the German 
Press and German official despatches have proved, as a 
whole, more trustworthy than those of Russia, or France, or 
England.” 

At the time when Mr. Villard must have written the articles 
which go to make up the book you review, the relative 
dependability of the various official reports was still, perhaps, 
a debatable question. Your implied defence of the work of 
the English Press Bureau is, however, a little puzzling to 
American readers familiar with the Spectator’s enlightened 
point of view. Any American journalist, part of whose duty it 
is to read Canadian and English as well as Continental journals, 
is struck by the incredible stupidity of the Press Censors 
in England, and their apparent innocence of any guiding 
principles in their treatment of the news originating either 
on the Continent or in England, but passing through their 
hands. This has been marked from the very beginning of the 
war and continues to the present moment. The writer 
happened to be in Ireland at the outbreak of the war, and his 
own experience with the Press Censorshipamused him consider- 
ably at the time. Telegraphing to London, he was obliged 
to pay in advance for a message of several hundred words ; 
the message was censored, no part of it ever reaching its 
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and yet he was never informed of that fact and 
bursed for the undelivered telegram. Maultiply 
few thousand and the point of view of the 

‘j ‘ournalist in regard to the Press Censorship will 
avhaps be more understandable to readers of Mr. Villard’s 
book. Asa matter of fact, American readers have access not 
only to thenews which comes to them via London, but also tothe 
news arriving by French cable, German wireless, and mail ; also 
to the articles written by Americans after they have returned to 
American soil and are no longer subject to any sort of censor- 
ship. In the circumstances, is it not just possible that a 
notably fair-minded writer like Mr. Villard, with access to the 
news, censored and uncensored, of more than one country, has 
a juster impression than has your reviewer of the daull-witted 
inconsistencies and misrepresentations of many censored 
Press reports P 

In an issue of the New Statesman for the same date as the 
Spectator reviewing Mr. Villard’s book I read this sentence :— 

“The British public feels it is being wantonly _—_ in ignorance, 
and grows increasingly irritable and distrustful, whilst the rest of 
the world laughs at the British ostrich and becomes more and 
more inclined, even though its sympathies may be with tho Allies, 
to regard the German official reports as the only reliable source 
of information concerning the progress of the war.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. Buaxe. 

27 West 44th Street, New York City, September 15th. 

[Mr. Blake fails to meet the point of our reviewer. He 
accuses the Press Bureau of dull-witted inconsistencies and 
misrepresentations. Mr. Villard spoke of disgraceful falsi- 
fications and gave no specific instances. Mr. Blake calls Mr. 
Villard a “notably fair-minded writer.” Mr. Villard’s fair- 
mindedness, to our way of thinking, is on a par with that of 
the Pope as interpreted by M. Latapie. Lastly, Mr. Blake’s 
appeal to the testimony of the New Statesman leaves us cold. 
We cannot forget that it was in that paper that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's pamphlet, Common Sense about the War, appeared. If 
the New Statesman really thinks that the German wireless is 
the only trustworthy source of information concerning the 
war, we can only say that it must have a very strange 
standard of reliability, one entirely different from the mass of 
mankind. Berlin wireless only tells the truth when quite 
convenient. We admit, however, its capacity for so watering 
falsehood with spurts of truth that there is a false air of 
exactitude.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE “NAILING” OF THE IDOL. 

(To tux Epiror or tas “ Srxcraron.”] 
Sirn,—Your correspondent “H. M. G.” refers to an African 
custom in which the driving of nails into an effigy of a person 
was intended to injure that person. I do not think that this 
was always the case. Herr Schmid-Kraig, of Binn, Canton 
Valais, Switzerland, once told me the story of the Mazze, and 
Ihave recorded it, as I recollected it, in my Recollections of 
an Old Mountaineer :— 

“Tn old days when the inhabitants of the Valais were oppressed 

by robber-barons or the like [such as the Lords of Ravonne] they 
sometimes turned and resisted desperately. They met; and one 
carried a head, carved in wood and painted, of sorrowful aspect. 
It was questioned: ‘What ails thee, Mazze? Does any ous 
thee? Is it such-an-one?’ If the name were wrong, the head 
was shaken. When the right name was suggested, the head was 
nodded. ‘Then I will aid thee, Mazze,’ said one and another, and 
each drove a nail into the head to make it feel sure of help. When 
it had gone round, the sworn ones made for the castle and demolished 
it; demolished the baron too.” 
Some time after I had recorded this story I came across a 
reference to the Mazzein M‘Crackan’s The Rise of the Swiss 
Republic. There was there no mention of the driving in of 
nails; but at any rate the effigy, as in Herr Schmid-Kraig’s 
story, symbolized the person or cause to be supported and not 
the oppressor. If, then, the more detailed story, as related 
to me by this old Valaisan, be correct, it would seem as though 
the driving of nails into an image of von Hindenburg might 
mean “ We will be true to you and back you up.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., WaLTeR LARDEN. 

(The present writer once saw at the rooms of Miss Mary 
Kingsley, that paragon of African explorers, a hideous black 
image, stuck all over like a porcupine with knife-blades. The 
image was the Goddess of Murder, and each blade represented 
a life taken—was, in fact, a votive offering. The image smelt 
a good deal,as many of the knives were not cleaned before 
being offered, but had the blood stili on them. A British 


destination, 
was never reim 
this instance by a 








official abolished the goddess and her worship, and presented 
the sanguinary juju to Miss Kingsley as a curio. Her friends 
advised its removal to the ampler air of a museum. It certainly 
was not a curiosity suitable to a London flat.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A BLUEJACKET'S LETTER. 

[To rus Eprron or rus “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I think this very striking letter cannot fail to interest 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 





“Dearest Moruer,—Thank you very much indeed for your 
letter which I was very pleased indeod to receive. You read 
about the 40 ships being in action and thought I was in it you 
were not far wrong I was on a Torpedo Boat Destroyer, and how 
we did give them what for. I have never felt as I did that day 
before in my life to see people die, yes and I was delighted to seo 
them blown to pieces for I felt for my dead chum who they killed 
on the E13. To-day 5 were buried, and never a dry eye to be 
seen in the great crowd both men and women. Oh! how terribie 
a day will be in store for them whon they meet their honourab‘e 
enemy the navy and they will pay a thousand times for that deel 
which they did to our E13. Never has there been such an out- 
burst of revenge and hate as was shown by our men when we 
heard of that most cowardly act. I myself to-day have never 
hated anyone as I do to-day as I do the beasts who killed my 
chum. When we bombarded I laughed to see them go up in 
pieces. I only hope I am one who will be on the spot to seo 
them go to their terrible end for terrible it will be. To-day 
to see the Mother, Father and Sister, of the dead men was 
enough to break one’s heart I looked on ono poor Mother, 
and I shall remember forever. I cannot help this Mother dear 
please forgive me if this upsets you but I know if I write 
you will think with me. I feelso miserable and oh never again 
do I ever want to see or hear what I have seen and heard at the 
burial to-day. It was a sight never to be forgotten. Please help 
me Mother to say the right thing but I feel as I write to you, and 
only hope I shall be in the next bombardment. Some of us gct 
killed but what of that so long as a dirty German goes too. Excuse 
me I have spelt german with a capital letter and will now cross it 
out. How are you dear Mother I hope better, and don’t worry 
about me I shall be alright. If one gets killed one is not sorry to 
die for such a duty as we are now performing.—Best love to you 
Mother and all the boys, Your loving Boy, Wu.” 


[ Besides the significance of this letter in showing the spirit 
awakened in the Navy by German barbarism and the intensity 
of naval comradeship, the fact is to be noted that it was 
written to the boy's foster-mother. She may indeed be a 
proud woman to think that she has inspired so much affection 
in one not of her own flesh and blood. Truly the duties of 
motherhood must have been well and faithfully performed 
to have achieved such a result.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FARMERS AND INCOME TAX. 
(To tus Eprror or rus “ Srecraton.”'] 

Srzr,—In your issue of September 25th I noticed a letter 
written by “S.” on “ Farmers and Income Tax.” To begin 
with, “S.” has not taken the average farmer as a basis for 
his argument, as only a few men with a capital of £3,000 ever 
invest in so risky a business. Of course a few gentlemen may 
—but it is senseless to write as “8.” does on account of these. 
May I draw“ '5.’s” attention to the Parliamentary debate on this 
question ? Even members of that assembly (and goodness only 
knows they are never very partial to, and only look upon us poor 
farmers as persons whose only duty it is to pay up and look 
big) protested against the injustice of the case. What about 
the poor farmer who is paying £3 an acre for land, who is 
struggling on with insufficient capital, who will be almost 
ruined if any fresh burden is placed on his shoulders? Surely 
these men should be considered—and it does not require 
many acres at that price to make a man liable to Income Tax. 
Further, how many farmers keep grooms, gardeners, hunters, 
take out game licences, besides wasting their time, as “8S.” 
suggests, by attending markets without any business? Only 
those who are very ignorant of this matter would make such 
a remark, as farmers have to attend markets to sell their 
produce and also to keep in touch with the prices of such. 
What professional man with his £3,000 capital has to be up at 
six o'clock, and often before, in the morning, and whose work 
is never finished at night, who receives so little profit with so 
many risks? Again, I wonder in what barren district “8.” 
resides that the land only averages 15s. anacre. I fancy these 
coveted farmers must pay as much for labour, artificial 
manures, &c., as they do in rent, if not more. I have yet to 
learn that farmers on this miserably poor land cut the dash 
“S.” describes.—I am, Sir, &c., T. G. PHewps. 

Cresselly Farm, Begelly, Pem. 

{Country doctors often have £3,000 invested in practice, 
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house, motor, &c., and are often up as early as and much 
later to bed than country farmers. At present farmers are 
‘doing very well indeed. No one should grudge them their 
good time, however, for it is “a piece of fat” after many lean 
years.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To rue Epiror or Tue “‘ Srecrator.”’) 

Sir,—I am not surprised that your correspondent who 
reigns himself “S.” in your issue of September 25th gives 
neither his county nur his name. My object in writing 
is not, however, to reply to statements made in that 
letter; suffice to say that, as an Essex farmer for over 
thirty years, I do not recognize myself in the description 
given. While I admit that in the past the farmers have in 
many (I may say in most) cases escaped the Income Tax, and 
agree that there was room and, in present circumstances, 
need for some alteration of assessment under Schedule B, 
yet I feel the alteration proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget speech goes too far. In his speech, 
September 21st, Mr. McKenna said: “I propose that the 
assessment under Schedule B shall be taken as the rent paid 
instead of one-third of the rent paid.” It is hardly correct to 
say that in the past the assessment under Schedule B has 
been one-third of the rent; it has been one-third of the rent 
plus the tithe. Allow me to state two actual cases showing 
the effect the proposed alteration will have. 

Take a farm of 300 acres which the farmer owns and 
farms. The assessed rent, £1 per acre, £300. Tithe at 5s. per 
acre—amount payable, £75. Schedule A assessment, being rent 
less one-eighth, £262 10s.——Income Tax to be paid 1916, at 
3s. 64., £39 7s. 6d. Proposed assessment to Schedule B, £375 
(at present it stands at £125)—Income Tax to be paid 1916, 
Schedule B, at 2s. 14d., £39 16s. 10d. Assumed profits on 
300 acres, £637 10s. 

Take the case of a tenant farmer renting 420 acres at a 
gross rent per annum of £500, Landlord pays 5s. 6d. per 
acre tithe, £137 10s.—£362 10s. Schedule A assessment will 
be £317 4s.—Income Tax to be paid 1916, at 3s. 6d., £55 9s. 
Proposed assessment to Schedule B, £500—Income Tax 1916, 
at 2s. 1id., £53 3s. 6d. Total assumed profits on 420 acres, 
£817 4s. The local rates on this farm are not less than £75 
per annum. 

In both cases cited the tenant’s assessment is much above 
that of the owner, and the tax on earned income Schedule B 
in the one case is above, and in the other nearly equal to, the 
tax on unearned income Schedule A. It would surely be more 
equitable if the assessment to Schedule A and Schedule B were 
the same amount—I am, Sir, &e., A. BLOMFIELD. 

Orange Hall, Gosfield, Halstead. 

[ We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. | 


THE INCOME TAX. 
[To ruz Eprror or rue “ SpecraTor,”’] 
S1r,—The average for three years preceding the year of 
assessment, taken as the basis for assessment for the current 
year, will operate very harshly upon me and many like me, 
whose earnings have fallen off so seriously since the war. I 
am told that I ought not to grumble because thirty-odd years 
ago, when I began to pay Income Tax, I was assessed on an 
average income which was less than the actual. At that time, 
however, the tax was about 8d. in the pound, and now it is 
2s. 1d. on earned income. It has occurred to me that if the 
average were abandoned the Treasury would gain almost as 





much as it would lose, because rising incomes derived from |, 


war (and other) profits would be taxed at the full amount. 
Even if the gain and loss did not balance, it would be prefer- 
able to raise the rates slightly on earned income rather than 
penalize the impoverished at the expense of the prosperous, 
In the hope that this suggestion may reach the eye of Mr. 
McKenna, I venture to ask you to print this letter.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A WorkING JOURNALIST. 





RHYME. 
[To THe Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—What is the authority for the form of the verse from 
Chevy Chase about Witherington as quoted in your article 
npon “ Rhyme” last week? In Percy’s Reliques it is given 
thus :-— 
“For Wetharrington my harte was Wo 
That ever he slayne shuld be 
Vor when both his leggis were hewyue into 
Yet he knyled and fought on his knee,” 





One would like to think that this rather than the ot 


h ° 
was the original.—I am, Sir, &, er version 


W. R. M. 





ECONOMIES IN COAL, 
[To tue Epiton oF tue “ SPectator.”’} 

Srr,—Since I saw over a ton of coal-dust sold for 
song at a private sale the other day I have been ex ri 
menting with the few hundredweight of coal-dust he 
own cellar. First I mixed some of the dust with wet _ 
and when dry put these balls on the kitchen fire. The pas 
wanted to give notice. The next experiment was to mix the 
dust with boiled tar. This method certainly set a g00d fire 
going, but it might also include the chimney, and cannot be 
recommended. The most satisfactory result was obtained 
by pouring a pint of water into a housemaid’s small box 
filled with coal-dust, and then feeding the fire with small 
shovelfuls from time to time. This method, however, hag 
many grave drawbacks. As there must be many hundreds 
if not thousands, of tons of coal-dust lying to waste in 
London cellars alone, it would be of public interest to learn 
of some satisfactory method by which this waste coal can be 
used on the domestic hearth.—I am, Sir, &c., Homo, 


& mere 





BLINDED SOLDIERS. 
[To rue Epiror oy tue ‘‘Srectator.”’} 

Sir,—It is now just six months since we started here to 
teach men who have lost their sight at the front to be blind 
and to acquire some congenial and profitable form of employ. 
ment. We began with a dozen men, who came from a 
temporary establishment where conditions of space only 
permitted the teaching of Braille and typewriting. Our 
Roll Call now comprises one hundred and five names. We 
have been obliged to spend some thousands of pounds in 
the erection of workshops and sleeping quarters, and I am 
proud and happy to be able to say that the success of the 
enterprise has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
its promoters. Fourteen of our men will within the next 
few weeks be established in different parts of the country 
as poultry farmers, market gardeners, mat-makers, or 
cobblers, and all of these men can read and write Braille 
well and can use the ordinary typewriter. Others who are 
learning the trades just mentioned, or who are becoming 
masseurs, fruit farmers, carpenters, basket-makers, short- 
hand-writers, and divers, will week by week give way to 
newcomers from the hospitals. 

The two occupations last named may strike your readers 
as being odd ones for blind men to pursue. Shorthand- 
writing and typewriting, however, are well within the 
capacities of the intelligent blind. Many men in the New 
Army left situations as shorthand-writers to join the colours, 
and some of these have returned bereft of their sight. By 
mastering a system of highly condensed Braille specially 
devised for shorthand-writing, they will experience no insuper- 
able difficulties in becoming once again rapid and competent 
shorthand-writers and typists. I am glad to say their old 
employers are keeping places open for them when they are 
proficient. 

Diving is, I think, a quite new occupation for blind people. 
The diver who is building breakwaters and piers works in the 
dark, for even if the water is clear his work disturbs it and 
renders it impossible for him to see anything through it. The 
diver is one of the best paid of workmen. He has an attendant 
to look after him while below and when he returns to the 
surface, and the occupation is one which I think will prove to 
be extremely suitable to intelligent blinded soldiers and sailors 
who have had some mechanical training. 

Massage is taught at the newly equipped department for its 
instruction at the National Institute for the Blind. Here is a 
special gymnasium, skeleton and models, and other requisites 
for the scientific training of the masseur. ’ 

Our boating season ended on Thursday with a race against 
Emanuel College, Wandsworth Common, at Putney. Racing 
has been keenly and eagerly taken up by blinded soldiers, and 
besides practice on Regent’s Park lake, we have had several 
events on the Thames, in which the rowers have acquitted 
themselves in a manner that has astonished experts. Pushball, 
especially arranged for blind players, will take the place of 
hard rowing exercise during the winter months. 

Officers are now accommodated at 21 Portland Place, which 
has been generously lent by Sir John and Lady Stirling- 
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Six are in residence there, and this number will 
doubled. They are a bright and cheery coterie, 
indeed, I do not think there are any 


Maxwell. 


tly be 
ae va eager to learn; 


cose places than the house which shelters them, and 

a 

tan’s. 

2 ey pr to hint to those of your readers who have 
y that we are always glad of presents of 


things to spare 
a fruit, especially apples, and that cakes and 


cigarettes also are most heartily welcome? And may I also 
sint out that our ever-increasing numbers lead to an ever- 
increasing rate of expenditure? We have received gratifying 
assistance towards this lately from families of gallant men 
“a have given their country the one gift more precious than 
their sight—their lives; from promoters of entertainments of 
all sorts; and from collections which have been organized in 
workshops and factories. The father of two little girls the 
other day sent £20, realized by a children’s bazaar which his 
daughter of twelve and a little friend of the same age had 
organized.—I am, Sir, &c., C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
4 Chairman Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee. 


St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park, N.W. 





*] DIDN’T RAISE MY BOY TO BE A SOLDIER.” 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.’’| 
Sir,—The enclosed letter written to the New York Times 
by the writer of the verses which you have described as 
“rancid” will perhaps interest you and your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. M. Burr. 
Somerset Club, Boston, September 2Ist. 





“To tue Eprror or tue ‘New Yore Times."} 

Ina moving picture exhibited on Broadway, written obviously 
for the purpose of awakening the public to the necessity of pre- 
paredness, the scene opens with the action of a crowd of women 
singing ‘I Didn’t Raise My Boy to bea Soldier,’ the other side of 
the picture emphasizing indifference, lack of patriotism, and 
unpreparedness and holding up this song to public contempt as 
the battle song of peace at any price. As the writer of this song, 
itsurpasses understanding how any one can garble its meaning 
and intent by separating the title from the context. The song is 
self-explanatory and needs no apology. ‘Let nations arbitrate 
their future troubles, it’s time to lay the sword and gun away’ is 
purely a plea for arbitration. ‘There’d be no war to-day if 
mothers all would say, I didn’t raise my boy to bea soldier.’ The 
plea is universal. If mothers ‘all would say’ and sons would ‘ all 
obey’ there could be no wars. I have been accused of writing 
this song to strengthen the cause of the so-called peace societies 
in, but not of, the United States. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. I have nothing but contempt for those who, 
while extolling the marvellous efficiency of their own country, are 
endeavouring to lull this country into a sense of false security for 
the benefit of future aggressions from abroad. The song was written 
at the opening of the European War, when this nation was shocked 
at the sudden reversion to barbarism, and acts of brutality and 
violence visited upon the peaceful women and children of the 
countries invaded. It is purely and simply a protest, through 
the voice of motherhood, against that form of ‘kultur’ which has 
enslaved millions of people to the will of one man, and which 
exacts fidelity even ‘unto the third and fourth generation’ to the 
Fatherland from those who have migrated to other lands and 
taken the oath of allegiance to the country of their adoption. 
There are seven relatives of mine now fighting with the Canadian 
regiments in the trenches in France for the cause of freedom— 
all Bryans. No! no relation to William Jennings. 

New York, September 13th, 1915. Atrrep Bryan.” 





A SEQUENCE OF 13's. 
[To tus Eprron or tus “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—In describing a curious numerical coincidence in the 
Spectator of October 2nd your correspondent writes: “My 
ticket was numbered in such a way that the four digits 
totalled 26 and the whole was divisible by 26. I leave your 
readers to discover what that number was.” May I point out 
that the problem, as he states it, cannot be solved without 
ambiguity? There are nine numbers which fulfil these con- 
ditions—viz., 1,898, 5,876, 6,578, 7,748, 7,982, 8,684, 8,918, 9,386, 
and 9,854. Any one of these might have been the number of 
his ticket.—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. R. 





THE HOME HELPS SOCIETY. 

[To tue Eprron ov tus “Srecratos.”) 
Sir,—At a time of such unprecedented destruction, we venture 
to urge the increasing importance of preserving every possible 
infant life to the State. A humble but important factor in 
this work is the “ home help,” who goes daily to working-class 
houses where the mother is laid up for the time, to care for 


casual neighbour has been the only resource, and though she 
is often kind and capable, at the best she can only give what 
time she can spare from her own home, while every nurse and 
midwife in London can tell appalling stories of half-drunk and 
wholly incapable women who had to be left in charge of a 
helpless mother and small children because no one else was 
available. 

It is to secure kindly, competent “helps” for such cases 
that a Society is being formed. The Central Committee on 
Women's Employment have for months been training such 
women, giving their services free in poor homes where there 
was illness. Now that relief funds are no longer available, 
a provident system is being started, by which the families will 
pay in small weekly contributions from a penny upwards 
towards the “ home help” in their time of need. Even so, the 
greater number of them will not be able to afford a living 
wage for the “home help,” and funds are badly needed to 
supplement the contributions of these poorer families. Inci- 
dentally the Society will be providing an occupation for the 
middle-aged widow who is anxious to keep her home, and 
whose only skill is in domestic work—a class that is, alas! 
likely to be an increasingly difficult problem in the future. 
She will also do much by her example to raise the standard 
of comfort, cleanliness, and economy in the bomes she works 
in, since she will be carefully trained in cookery, infant care, 
and all housewifery. She is not a nurse, and may not under- 
take such work, but by caring for the well-being of the 
mother and the home she is securing the best possible chance 
for her speedy recovery. 

The Society is to be connected with the Association of 
Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, with an office at 
4 Tavistock Square, W.C. Lady Grewe has consented to be 
Hon. Treasurer, and the Queen has sent a donation with a 
message of goodwill. I shall be very glad to give any 
further information, and will most gratefully acknowledge 
any contributions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Moperty, Hon. Secretary. 

4 Tavistock Square, W.C. 





ST. BERNARD DOGS AT THE DARDANELLES. 
{To tae Eprror or tas “Srecratror.”’| 
S1r,—The enclosed extract from a letter written by a Nursing 
Sister who is with the Dardanelles force will, I think, be 
interesting to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., AL 


“The Red Cross St. Bernard dogs are a great help to us ia 
finding the wounded, and it is remarkable how they know the 
dead from the unconscious. When they find a living man they 
give a low mournful howl to fetch us. We don’t let them out till 
the battle is over, and sometimes we can’t tell exactly where they 
have found the man, so when no one goes to ther they come to us 
carrying the man's cap, which lets us know whether he is a Turk 
or a Britisher, and they lead us to the very spot.” 





BOOKS FOR THE DARDANELLES WOUNDED. 
{To tHe Epiror or tas “Sprecrator.” | 
Srr,—May I take this opportunity to thank those who very 
generously responded to a former letter of mine asking for books 
and magazines for the hospital for the Dardanelles at Alexandria? 
I would again appeal for the help of those who have any light 
literature to spare, or who would give money for its purchase, or 
would make the | ee yr themselves and forward to c/o Lady 
Allenby, 13 Gerald Road, Chester Square, 8S.W. ‘They write to me 
from the hospital out there expressing great gratitude for the 
books and magazines already sent, but urging the need for more, 
because in infectious cases it is necessary to burn all papers that 
the patients have handled. For this reason the cheaper the books 
are, in a sense, the more valuable they are. I mean that two six- 
penny books have more than twice the worth of one shilling book, 
and the penny books are highly appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
67 Cadogan Square, 8.W. Horace G. Horcuinson. 





WOMEN AND HEALTH AUTHORITIES. 
[To tar Environ or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—As there will this year be no elections to Town Councils and 
Metropolitan Borough Councils on November Ist, most of the 
Councils now reassembling after the summor holidays will shortly 
be filling casual vacancies, as provided by the National Registra- 
tion and Elections Act. 

May we through your paper recall to the public mind the fact 
that legislation last year greatly widened the field of selection of 
men and women for service on Town and County Councils, by 
admitting non-electors with a “residential qualification” of 
twelve months’ residence within the electoral area? This long- 
desired reform (familiar in relation to other local government 
bodies) renders practically available the services of married 





the home and children tiJl she is well again. Hitherto the 


womon, and of other women living at home with relations, as 
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completely as such services are available for the administration of 
the Poor Law. 

We would beg attention to the great advantage that it would be 
to the nation to secure the co-operation on every Public Health 
Authority of two or more women of judgment and experience. 
Every year brings new enactments that strengthen the argument ; 
e.qg., health authorities have now been empowered to establish 
Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres, and for these it is certain 
that the supervision of women is required. 

There are men who in the -past have urged the peculiar appro- 
priateness of co-option as a method for placing on public bodies 
the most wisely selected women. Others have thought dif- 
ferently, but in this year all must desire that the method in 

estion shall be widely utilized for the purpose. That rests with 
the members of the Councils, since they alone can nominate and 
they alone elect. But the representatives of a ward in which a 
vacancy occurs are accessible, and so are their fellow-Councillors. 
One or more may be glad to have suggested to them the nomina- 
tion of some suitable woman whose election would reficct credit 
on the Council.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Annis Leign Browne, 
Hon. Secretary Women’s Local Government Society. 

19 Tothill Street, Westminster. 





THE NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 
[To ruz Epriror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 


S1r,—We desire to make known through your columns, at the 
commencement of a new winter session, the work which the 
National Home-Reading Union is doing during the war, and to 
appeal for continued public sympathy and support. 

The last twelve months have been for the Union a time of 
increased difficulties, but also of new opportunities. Its aim is, 
now as before, to guide, help, and stimulate all who have been 
taught to read in using this power for good, so as to make reading 
a joy in the home and a formative element of social life. During 
the present crisis welcome testimony has been received from 
members of the steadying, refreshing, and heightening influence 
of the courses of reading pursued by them at the suggestion, and 
with the help, of the Union. The value of systematic reading 
has been freshly realized as an aid to usefulness in the national 
service, and asa powerful antidote to the spirit of unrest, the 
twin dangers of idling and meddling, and the alternation of 
excessive optimism with unreasoning depression. 

The course of reading arranged on “ Modern European History 
and the Causes of the Present War,” which will be continued this 
session, has been specially welcomed. Other courses deal with 
English literature (poets and prose writers), natural science, 
biography, travel, and art. Choice is thus offered to readers of 
all ages and tastes. The Home-Reading Magazine has been widely 
circulated in camps and military hospitals ; and the book lists 
drawn up by the Union have been, and will be still more under 
new arrangements being made, of great service towards selection 
of books sent out to soldiers at the front. The main work of the 
Union, however, continues to be among the nation at home, and 
particularly among the young. It claims to be helping in. no 
small measure to maintain in the present, and secure for the 
future, a standard of high thought, enlightened interest, and true 
patriotism. 

All who wish to become members of the Union, or to give it 
their support, are earnestly invited to write for particulars to the 
Secretary, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. The 
Secretary will also gratefully receive donations, large or small, 
towards the ordinary expenses of the Union, or towards an 
Emergency Fund which is being raised to meet the increased cost 
brought about by the war, and some loss of income through 
inevitable shrinkage of membership under the stress of war 


conditions.—We are, Sir, &c., J. Hererorp, 
Chairman of Council, 
W. Mackatn, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 





DOGS AND THE DARK. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Srectaror.”’) 


Srr,—It has been brought to my notice that, since the lighting of 
the streets has been diminished, a number of dogs have been 
killed or injured by being run over, and I therefore venture to ask 
you to give me an opportunity of urging on owners the absolute 
necessity of not allowing their dogs to be loose in the streets after 
dark, and if it is necessary to take them out into the streets at 
night always to have them ona lead. By taking this precaution 
dogs will not only be preserved from injury, but the dangers of 
the streete for human beings will also to a certain extent be 
diminished.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp G. Farrnoums, Chief Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 





a 
THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipgent: LORD DESBOROUGE. 
Hon. Sucrrrary: PERCY A, HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Tustiog 
(Carey Street entrance), 


The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial] Army. 


(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason f 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must A 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter : 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare ti ‘ 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. —_ 


(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


TO THE LINGERERS: OCTOBER, 1915. 
Hau on the battlements of Fame 
In the place your fathers won 
Blazoned in flame there stands a name 
Peerless, supreme, alone. 


From loom and plough, from field and mart, 
At War’s dread call they came; 

With mighty hand and valiant heart 
They graved that glorious name. 


And if ye dare not grasp their sword 
Who wrought your England’s name, 
Then shall ye wear as your reward 
A crown of deathless shame. 


Empires and thrones have crumbled down, 
Their realms forgotten lie, 

In silence grim their cities frown 
Beneath a silent sky. 


They mocked the warnings of the wise, 
The counsels of the great, 

They bound themselves for sacrifice 
On the altar-stone of Fate. 


Nor is it long since in your ears 
A warrior prophet spake : 

You scorned him then and heard with jeers 
His call to you to wake. 


Do ye still seoff at him who stands 
Armed at his ruler’s word ? 

Or pity still the loyal hands 
That bear the soldier’s sword ? 


And can ye wait in this great day 
Where the babes and old men be ? 

Content to stay at home and pray 
For your brethren’s victory ? 


No. Even now though war's alarms 
Your steel-shod doorways shake, 

Still may ye heed the call to aris, 
Still there is time to wake. 


Shame not the fathers, Englishmen, 
Who won your liberty. 
Up! arm for battle. Only thea 
Will you indeed be free. H. I. G. B 
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BOOKS. 


eo 
GERMANIA MENDAX.* 


pst the abundant war literature of the day, no publication 
for more serious consideration, both from the public and 
politicians of this country, than the scathing 
framed against Germany by the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee, 
hich has practically remained unansweced, has already 
familiarized the public with the proceedings of the German 

Army in Belgium. The French Report shows that the 

pratality of those proceedings was rivalled by the conduct 
of the German troops in France. But the French Report 
does more than this. It brings vividly home to the mind of 
any one who reflects on its contents the extreme gravity and 

rplexity of the problems which will have to be discussed 

when the war is over, and the enormous difficulties which will 
have to be encountered before any satisfactory solution of 
those problems can be found. Two conclusions may confidently 
be drawn from the French statement. Both rest on incontro- 
yertible evidence—in many cases on the testimony of German 
officers and soldiers. The first of these conclusions is that 
Germany's violation of all her most recent and solemn engage- 
ments has been flagrant. The second is that these breaches 
of good faith are the result of a policy deliberately adopted by 
the German Government. This latter point is, as Mr. Bland 
says in his preface to the English translation, “all-important.” 
The flimsy apologies offered by the German authorities for 
their own behaviour are wholly based on allegations, which 
ave advanced without a shadow of proof, that the Allies were 
themselves neglectful of treaty obligations, and that, there- 
fore, retaliation was in self-defence not only justifiable but 
also necessary. That individual French, English, or Belgian 
soldiers may have committed acts which are worthy of blame 
is both possible and probable. There must be many men 
fighting on both sides who never heard of the Conventions 
framed at Geneva and elsewhere, or who, even if they had 
heard of them, had not the moral sense of duty which would 
have enforced obedience to their provisions. Amidst the 
whirlwind of passions evoked by the present contest, it can 
be no matter for surprise that, in individual cases, all sense 
of the distinction betweea right and wrong should for the 
time being have been quenched. But it is absurd to contend 
that the occurrence of isolated cases of this sort, which are 
part of the inevitable horrors of war, affords any sufficient plea 
for the systematic violation of treaty engagements of which 
the German Government and the highest German military 
authorities have certainly been guilty. Moreover, although 
the truth of the accusation is obviously incapable of being 
absolutely proved, there is very good reason for holding 
that the moral guilt of the German Government is of even a 
deeper dye than is to be inferred from the actual violation of 
its engagements. A very strong suspicion exists that those 
engagements were taken with what casuists call a mental 
reserve that they need not and would not be respected. In 
1902 a manual was issued to the German Army under the 
authority of the General Staff in which German officers were 
expressly warned against adopting the “ humanitarian ideas” 
embodied in the Geneva, Brussels, and Hague Conventions, 
and it was urged that “custom and the hereditary tradition 
of the German Army” were safer guides for conduct than 
provisions elaborated in time of peace by “jurists.” The 
German Government has, indeed, so far repudiated these 
doctrines as to recognize that atonement may be made for any 
violation of the Hague rules by pecuniary payments, but no 
amended edition of the manual has ever been issued, nor has 
it been replaced by any new manual. A few instances will 
suffice to show that the violation of treaty obligations has 
been not casual or accidental, but systematic. 

The Hague Convention explicitly forbids the slaughter of 
prisoners or the issue of orders directing that no quarter 
shall be given. In the face of this engagement the German 
General Stenger issued the following order :— 


an From and after to-day no more prisoners are to be taken. 
prisoners are to be massacred. The wounded, whether with or 
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wins Germany's Violations of the Laws of War, 1914-15. Compiled under the 
Inte ae the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. ‘Translated, with an 
suction, by J. O, P, Bland, London: William Heinemann, [5s, net.] 
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without arms, are to be killed off. Even when prisonors are in 
regularly constituted units they are to be killed. No living enemy 
must be left behind us.” 

The testimony of German prisoners shows that this order 
was ruthlessly obeyed. A note-book found in the possession 
of a German non-commissioned officer contains the following 
entry :— 

“We had to camp at Kessel (to the east of Antwerp). The 
captain called us round him and said: ‘In the fort we are going 
to take there will very probably be English soldiers. But I don’t 
wish to see any English prisoners with my company.’ A goneral 
Bravo! of approval was the answer.” 

It is impossible to read without shuddering the accounts 
given in the French Report of the manner in which both 
prisoners and wounded men were deliberately murdered. 
The conduct of the German soldiers contrasts very unfavour- 
ably with that of the French troops during the early stages 
of the Revolutionary Wars, who, to their infinite credit, 
absolutely refused to obey the brutal orders issued by Barrére 
that no Englisb prisoners were to be taken. 

The Hague Convention lays down in very express terma 
that the inhabitants of a country who take up arms to resist 
an invading force are to be treated as belligerents, and, further, 
that family honour and rights, individual life, and private 
property are to be respected. The manner in which this pro- 
vision was interpreted by the German authorities is sufficiently 
illustrated by what took place at Reims. Hostages were 
taken. The population were warned that they must “ remain 
absolutely quiet, and refrain from attempting in any way to 
take part in the battle.” The following notice was thea 
issued :— 

“On the slightest attempt at disorder these hostages will be 
hanged. In the same way, should any violation occur of the 
instructions above laid down, the city will be entirely or partially 
burnt and its inhabitants hanged.” 

The note-book of a German soldier who had been fighting 
in Belgium contains the following entry: “The King having 
directed the people to defend the country by all possible 
means, we have received orders to shoot the entire male 
population.” M. Charles Barbe, a French officer of the 
police, thus describes the proceedings of the Bavarian troops 
at Nomeny :— 

“Some German soldiers fired at all the passers-by ; they killed 
a child, to me unknown, which could not have been more than two 
years of age. I saw this child, clad in a red-and-white striped 
dress ; it fell stone dead. I also saw a woman sixty years of age 
killed in her garden, an invalid who had come out to get a little 
fresh air.” 

M. Georges Munier, another French police officer, after 
dwelling on a number of murders committed by the German 
troops, adds :— 

“These massacres had all the appearance of being regularly 
organized. The Germans proceeded as follows: First, they for- 
bade any one from going into the streets on any pretext whatso- 
ever. Then, when all the inhabitants had taken refuge in their 
cellars, they set fire to the houses. ‘Those who had taken refuge 
se compelled to come out again, when they were shot at 
sight. 

The Geneva Convention provides that field ambulances and 
the fixed establishments of the Army Medical Service should 
be respected and protected by the belligerents. In defiance 
of this engagement, ambulances flying the Red Cross flag have 
been deliberately made the targets of the German troops. 
French medical officers and their assistants have been treated 
with the utmost brutality. 

The Hague Convention expressly forbids the use of “ bullets 
which spread or flatten out easily in the human body.” The 
German General Staff have publicly notified that, “ notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Geneva Convention, the German 
troops will henceforward make use of dum-dum bullets, 
because the French and English troops have been the first to 
do so.” This latter statement is unsupported by any sort 
of proof. 

The use of asphyxiating gases, flame projectors, and burning 
liquids also constitutes flagrant violations of the provisions of 
the Hague Convention. 

The attack or bombardment of undefended towns and 
villages is also expressly forbidden, and it is enjoined that 
historic buildings, places of public worship, &c., should, so 
far as is possible, be spared. In spite of this injunction, 
bombs have been dropped promiscuously on towns which are 





wholly undefended, thereby causing the deaths of a large 
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number of non-combatants, including many women and 
children. As for historic buildings, the views of the bighest 
German military authorities may be gathered from the contents 
of a letter which General von Disfurth wrote to the Tag. “If 
all the monuments and all the masterpieces of architecture 
which stand between our guns and those of the enemy were 
blown to the devil,” the General says, “ we should not care a 
straw. The thing is not worth a moment’s discussion.” 

The Hague Convention also lays down that “a belligerent 
is forbidden to compel the subjects of the hostile party to 
take part in the operations of war directed against their own 
country.” The following testimony of a Bavarian officer 
(Oberleutnant Eberlein) will show the extent to which this 
engagement has been respected :— 

“We arrested three other civilians and then I had a brilliant 
idea. We gave them chairs and we then ordered them to go and 
sit out in the middle of the street... .. The flank-fire from the 
houses quickly diminished, so that we were able to occupy the 
opposite house and thus dominate the principal street. Every 
living being who showed himself in the street was shot... . 
Later on I learned that the regiment of reserve which entered 
Saint-Dié further to the north had tried the same experiment. 
The four civilians whom they had compelled, in the same way, to 
sit out in the street, were killed by French bullets.” 

Moreover, French prisoners, and even women and children, 
have on many occasions been deliberately used as screens to 
protect the German troops. 

As for the “family honour ” to which the Hague Convention 
enjoins respect, all that need be said is that in France, as in 
Belgium, the most brutal outrages on women have been of 
frequent occurrence. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these facts is that 
when the Allies come to discuss the terms of peace they will 
be treating with a Government and a nation who in the past 
have shown the most cynical disregard for all the engage- 
ments which they have taken, and that, therefore, no sort of 
reliance can be placed on any engagements which they may 
take for the future. The gravity of the case is greatly 
enhanced by the attitude which neutral nations who were 
parties to the Hague and other Conventions have assumed 
during the war. No general protest has been made against 
the conduct of the German Government. Notably, in spite of 
the great sympathy displayed in the United States for the 
cause of the Allies, the American Government has carefully 
abstained from any action save that dictated by purely 
American interests. The extreme reluctance of neutrals to 
interfere constitutes in itself a strong primd-facie proof that 
the suggestion, frequently put forward, that for the future 
some sort of concerted international action should be arranged 
to prevent wars is of very doubtful utility. It is useless to 
frame a law unless some penalties can be imposed in case of 
its infringement. All the suggestions based on international 
action which have so far been made break down on the point 
that no practical means can be devised for enforcing respect 
for international decisions. 

Mr. Bland apparently sees the difficulty involved in this 
aspect of the case. “Only by a systematic process of 
education,” he says, “can the principles embodied in the 
Hague Conventions become a vital force in the world... . 
It will not suffice to defeat Germany in war. Unless and 
until a strong moral reaction against Junkerdom can be 
brought about in the soul of her people, humanity will be 
compelled to stand on guard against its ever-recurring 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” This may be, and probably 
is, quite true; but if so, the difficulty of providing for the 
immediate future becomes all the more apparent. Education 
is a slow process. We shall have to wait for at least a 
generation before it can produce any decisive result. 
It may, however, be noted as a symptom from which some 
comfort may be derived that the French statement shows 
that in some cases individual Germans are alive to the 
iniquities which have been committed, and are ashamed of the 
conduct of their own countrymen. Thus one German soidier 
writes :— 

“Together with the righteous anger of our troops, a spirit of 
pure vandalism exists. In villages which are already completely 


deserted they set fire to the houses just as the spirit moves them. 
My heart grieves for the inhabitants. It may be that they make 


use of treacherous weapons, but if so, after all, they are only 
defending their country.” 


Another makes the following entry in his note-book: “This 
method of making war is absolutely barbarous, 


I wonder 








how we can have the face to rail at the con 
Russians when we are behaving much worse in 
every opportunity, on one pretext or another, we 
burn.” A third writes: “There is really some t 
the talk about German barbarians.” 

In the meanwhile, the broad fact which will have to be 
faced when the war is over is that there will stil] be some 
sixty millions of very warlike and highly educated people 
residing in the centre of Europe who have set up a danten 
of civilization utterly opposed to that received by the rest of 
the world, and whose public policy rests on a foundation of 
shameless mendacity. For the time being there can be but 
one solid security against the menace which the existence of 
such a nation constitutes to its neighbours. It Consists in 
crippling its warlike strength to such an extent as to render 
it impotent for at least a generation. If this is done, time 
will be afforded for education and moral influences to produce 
an effect, and it may be hoped that eventually the German 
nation will recover from the fit of insanity into which, under 
the oestrus of an arrogant sense of power and a boundless 
ambition, it has for the time being lapsed. We must cop. 
tinue the war until this object has been achieved. 

Cromer, 


duct of the 
France ; at 
Pillage and 
ruth in alj 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 


M. Hanoravux’s Histoire Illustrée de la Guerre (Gounouilhon, 
lfr. each part, about twenty-five parts now published) pro. 
ceeds slowly but with increasing interest. In my last article 
I described the character of this work, which will in future 
times be a valuable authority on tbe political and military 
history of Europe in 1914. The first volume of fourteen 
numbers is now complete, and the second will shortly be 
so. Full of striking illustrations and of varied information, 
they bring down the history to the actual declaration of war 
and the events following upon it. 

Among the smaller books, precious material for future 
history, which the war has produced, M. Charles Le Goffic’s 
Dixmude is certainly one of the finest (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), 
This well-known Breton writer tells the sublime story of how 
the fusiliers marins of his province defended Dixmude and the 
Yser for a month against immense odds in the autumn of 
1914. His simple, spirited, and dignified style is worthy of 
such a noble subject. The Abbé Félix Klein’s pathetic book, 
La Guerre vue d'une Ambulance (Armand Colin, 3fr. 50c), 
has been well translated into English, but I mention it here, 
as many readers may prefer the original. The title describes 
it fully enough. The writer was attached as chaplain to the 
American Hospital at Neuilly, and ministered to soldiers of 
every Allied nationality. His diary, here published with many 
interesting illustrations, describes his intercourse with one 
after another of these heroes, and gives many of their experi- 
ences at first hand. 

Although M. Verhaeren’s La Belgique Sanglante (Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, 3fr. 50c.) has also been translated, it is 
impossible to leave it out of any list of books inspired by the 
war. There are terrible and tragic things to be found in its 
pages; but the beauty of language, the depth of insight, the 
pathos, for instance, of M. Verhaeren’s picture of those 
desolate hamlets and villages, place the small volume high 
among the works of this great poet and prose-writer. Such 
intensity of passion is hardly to be equalled elsewhere in the 
literature of our day; but the spirit of France, noble, calm, 
and confident, speaks in many books of which I can only 
mention a few. M. René Bazin’s Récits du Temps de la Guerre 
(Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) is a collection of touching sketches 
full of thought and of enthusiasm. Here we are shown the 
best mind of provincial France, both on and off the battle- 
field, and are made to realize that background of faith and 
heroism, often obscured by modern fogs, which exists in the 
homes of her sons now fighting for their country without a 
thought of greedy self-preservation. 

Other popular writers breathe the same purely patriotic 
spirit, such as M. Henri Lavedan in Les Grandes Heures 
(Perrin, 3fr. 50c.), a series of more than forty short and brilliant 
articles in the style of his well-known yearly volumes Bow 
An, Mal An. I have seen no book that gives a better idea of 
how very various types and circumstances throughout the 
whole of France were affected by the earlier months of the war. 
Thoughts of the same kind, but on a more deliberate and 
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reflective note, are to be found in the beautifully printed 
of M. Rémy de Gourmont’s book, Pendant l’Orage 
pion, 5fr.). This collection of notes and impressions is 
ef peculiar beauty and distinction. No narrowness or 
violence, bat much sadness, is of its character. The proceeds 
of the gale go to the fand for clothing prisoners of war; and 
it would be hard to find any book more worthy of being 
bought and treasured in memory of the heroisms of 1914-15. 

Charles Péguy, the poet-publisher, gave his li‘e for France 
s year ago. Few who take any interest in French literature 
are unacquainted with his contributions to the “Cahiers de 
Is Quinzaine,” one of which has now been reprinted: Notre 
Patrie (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 3fr. 50c.). This original 
and remarkable pamphlet appeared first in 1905, when, as 
it seemed, France was on the eve of war with Germany. 
The spirit of Paris at that time was M. Péguy’s subject, 
and his pages throw a wonderful light on the spirit of Paris 
now. 

When the war broke out, the writer, who calls herself 
“EL Altiar,” of Journal dune Frangaise en Allemagne 
(Perrin, 3fr. 50c.) was spending the summer months in Silesia 
with a French friend married to a German Prince. A clever, 
fair-minded, and observant woman, she noted in ber diary from 
ihe first all kinds of curious particulars as to the state of the 
public mind in Germany as well as the difficult details of her 
daily life. At the end of August she accompanied her friends 
to Berlin, and had strange experiences among a population 
fed on lies to an incredible extent. At the end of October 
she was able to get away to Switzerland with the first 
exchange of civilians, and thanks to the help of the Spanish 
Ambassador. Her adventures on the journey are not the 
east exciting part of a most interesting book. 

A striking picture of Paris at the outbreak of war is given by 
Mme. Marcelle Tinayre in La Veillée des Armes: Le Départ 
(Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.). Perhaps this popular novelist has 
never done anything better than her lifelike description of 
the quiet little street off the great thoroughfare, with its 
inbabitants of such various trades and occupations, from 
those who inhabit the tall block of flats to the keeper of 
the newspaper kiosk; each and all in their different ways 
drawn into the whirlpool of active preparation or heart- 
rending anxiety; each and all moved by the same generous 
spirit of devotion to their country. Another story that 
hinges on the war is “Comme wne Terre sans Eau”... by 
Jacques des Gachons (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.). The chief 
ebaracters, a young husband and wife, rich, idle, and indolent, 
are brought to their true selves through every kind of trial. 
Camille’s father loses his fortune; his wife leaves him; their 
child dies; he gains his living with difficulty by the artistic 
talent inherited from his grandfather; and, finally, the 
war makes a hero of him and restores him to Héléne, wounded 
and helpless, but ready to face a worthier future. It is 
altogether a charming novel, and is dedicated “aux héros de 
la grande guerre.” 

M. René Bazin’s seafaring novel, Gingolph V Abandonnd 
(Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.), has real and considerable beauty. 
It is a story of the old Boulogne before the war, the Boulogne 
of fisher-folk, not of tourists and holiday-makers; it tells of 
the romance of lives belonging to Le Portel, to the parish of 
Saint-Pierre, to the village of Equihen; the old customs, 
religious and social, still lingering in that conservative 
community. The characters are lifelike, from the faithful 
mother to Gingolph himself, forsaken of his rich and pretty 
love, but showing by land and sea the splendid qualities 
of his race. Le Pavillon aux Livres, by J. Hudault (Perrin, 
fr. 50c.), shows something of the spirit of the younger 
French novelists before the war. It seems like ancient 
history indeed that an officer should have left the Army 
in order to settle down with his beautiful young wife 
on his farming property in the Beauce. That country 
and its occupations are charmingly described. The old 
manor had a remarkable library, the books of which, 
housed in an annexe which was once a chapel, had had a 

eurioas influence on the character and fate of several 
members of the family before Robert Flavier advised Suzanne 
to cultivate her mind there. In the end, some of these books 
meet a righteous judgment by fire, and the pavillon, purified 
of their spirit, is restored once again to its original use. 
L’Herbe qu'on foule, by Georges de Lys (Leclere, 3fr. 50c.), is 





a romance of faithful service in Brittany, the home of some 
of the ancient virtues. It is on the whole a tragic story, 
deepened in tone by the background of wild sea-coast and 
dark superstition, but relieved by the pure moral beauty of 
Corentine, the little servant-maid, whose noble character 
stands out in contrast with that of the copper-haired, green- 
eyed siren who becomes the second wife of her unhappy 
master. 

I must end, as I began, with the war. M. Millerand did a 
wise thing in sending Théodore Botrel to the front, as a singer 
to the troops in trenches, camps, and hospitals. The famous 
laureate of Brittany has surpassed himself in his Chants du 
Bivouac (Payot, 3fr. 50c.). To this inspiring volume of 
soldier songs, outside of which the Gallic cock crows 
triumphant, Maurice Barrés contributes a charming and 
intimate little preface, and the well-known illustrator, 
Carlégle, a set of most characteristic drawings. E. 





HEROINES OF THE WAR.* 


Miss May Srnciarr, who is well known as a novelist, gives 
us a book more interesting than most fiction in her Journal of 
Impressions in Belgium. It bears out its title in being largely 
subjective, and dealing with the effect of a close approach to 
the Great War upon a mind singularly sensitive to external 
influences. At the same time it gives us a striking and 
picturesque account of the way in which women can really 
make themselves of service at the front. Miss Sinclair only 
had seventeen days in Belgium—from September 25th to 
October 13th, 1914—but in that short time she accumulated 
enough material to make a most readable volume. She went 
out with that Motor Field Ambulance Corps which covered 
itself with so much glory by its heroism in the blazing streets 
of Dixmude and many another post of extreme danger. Its 
work has been more fully described by other writers; Miss 
Sinclair gives us a fascinating picture of its original members 
—especially of the four women who played so great a part in 
its devoted labours. It is almost a pity that she has thought 
it necessary to veil their identity under fictitious names, 
though no doubt she could not otherwise have sketched their 
personalities with so free a hand. Her book helps us to 
understand how Mr. Philip Gibbs, who at first sight thought 
these pretty girls in khaki coats and breeches quite “out of 
the picture” of modern warfare, came a little later to marvel 
“at the spiritual courage of these young women, who seemed 
not only careless of sbell-fire but almost unconscious of its 
menace, and who, with more nervous strength than that of 
many men, gave first-aid to the wounded without shuddering 
at sights of agony which might turn a strong man sick.” Miss 
Sinclair’s portraits are triumphs of characterization, and we 
cannot help burning with pride at the thought that they 
are only typical of thousands of British women who have 
risked life, and more than life, for the sake of succouring 
some of the human wrecks thrown up by the red tide of war in 
Flanders, 





THREE BOOKS ON ART.f 


Mr. CaFrFin is a good and sensible guide.'’ His method is to 
take two contrasting pictures and describe them and their 
painters’ aims, and thus he discloses fundamental principles. 
For instance, he contrasts two portraits, one by Titian and 
the other by Holbein, pointing out that the first painter tried 
to exclude everything that could be left out, while the other 
put in everything he could short of causing confusion. Holbein 
by his method makes us feel that we are on intimate terms with 
his sitter, Georg Gyze, and know all about the details of his 
person and surroundings. Titian tells us nothing about the 
daily life of the “‘ Man with the Glove,” but instead gives us an 
insight into the man’s mood and temperament. Mr. Caffin has 
pursued the same method with modern painters,’ and also with 
success. Particularly interesting are the chapters he devotes 
to the Post-Impressionists, for his criticisms are sober and 
balanced. In the following sentences we find very well put 
the underlying cause of the new departures in art. Whether 








* A Journal of Impressions in Belgium. By May Sinclair. London : Hutchinson 
and Co. [6s.]} a 

+ (1) How to Study the Ola Masters; and (2) How to Study the Modern Painters, 
By Charlies H. Caffin. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s. net each. }—— 
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we think the sclution of the problem has been found or not, 
we must still admit that the problem is there :— 

“ Cézanne cared as little as possible about representation ; his 
motive not being, as we have said, to record the visual impression, 
but the mental or emotional sensation which the sight of the object 
had aroused in him. Hence he employed this method of solid 
construction in space in order to make his subject not more life- 
like to the eye, but more impressive to the imagination. This 
difference of motive is quite simple when once it has been grasped ; 
and grasped it must be, if we are to understand the latest trend of 
painting. The only difficulty in sping it is the fact that we 
have become so accustomed to judging a picture chiefly and almost 
solely by the evidence of the eye. We have been brought up to 
this A impressionism and the naturalistic motive, which for half 
acentury have dominated painting. It has been the painter's 
practice to represent his subject as much like nature as possible, 
and to base his claim to notice on the nature-like character of his 
representation. So we have gained the habit of admiring his work 
because it seems to us to be so lifelike. But, when you come to 
think of it, this is as much as to say that it is only the things of 
the eye which are important, and that only visual impressions are 
to be valued. This, indeed, has been the actual, if unconscious, 
attitude of a great many painters, and of a large part of the public, 
towards pictures; and it corresponds to the materialistic standard 
which has prevailed generally in the affairs of life.” 


Mr. Caffin only just touches on Cubism, but what he says 
appears to us to be true when he points out that “to resolve 
the human form into a constructive equivalent of cones, cubes, 
and spheres” is to make the mistake of the later Impres- 
sionists, who tried to be scientific in their prismatic effects. 


This subject can be pursued further in a book coming from 
America by Mr. A. J. Eddy,’ but, alas! we leave behind Mr. 
Caffin’s scholarly clearness and calm judgment and plunge 
into a vortex of Cubists, Orphists, Futurists, Post-Cubists, 
Virile-Impressionists, and other fearful wildfowl. This book 
contains a quantity of explanatory material heaped together 
without much cohesion, though often things of interest are to 
be found scattered up and down its pages. The following 
quotation gives an example of the author's style, though it 
does not include a split infinitive, as does a preceding para- 
graph. Perhaps this modern form of grammar is Orphic or 
Post-Cubic !— 

“Imagine the editorial room of a live, up-to-date newspaper— 

say a typical yellow journal—hung with Titians and Rembrandts ! 
The paper would be paralysed, the editorial staff would be 
depressed by the dignity and the sobriety, by the old-world 
flavour. Whereas a lot of Cubist, Futurist, Orphist pictures 
would be quite in keeping with modern journalistic methods and 
stimulating in the extreme. In the picturesque language of 
current journalism, they would be ‘live stuff.’ ” 
We wonder how M. Picasso and other Cubists, who take them- 
selves very seriously indeed, will like it when they find out 
that they are merely the expression in paint of the spirit of 
the “ yellow” Press of America! 





SICILIAN STUDIES.* 


THERE is an agreeable variety in the contents of this book, 
for the author knows how to mingle ancient and modern 
history, poetry and Nature, for the pleasure and edification 
of his readers. To those of us whose longing for the shores 
of the Mediterranean is as sharp as the pain of homesickness 
there is “sweet sorrow” in reading passages like this :— 
“There pink almond blossom contrasts strikingly with a sky of 
densest blue ; here a patch of flax in flower—a turquoise jewel set 
in russet brown, the colour of the earth—meets the eye . . . grey 
rocks of limestone rise precipitately from the valley. . .. The road, 
cunningly contrived and ably hewn, zigzags in lazy gradients, or 
bends in graceful curves to the arched bridge giving access to the 
upper town. Great tufts of euphorbia, cactus, and aloes spring 
from crevices. The shimmering silver leaves of the olive, and 
bright foliage of fruit trees, protrude from among the yellow 
lichen-covered stones, or hang in giddy poise over precipices, 
giving ever-varying tones of green, and vying with the brighter 
tints of moss and grass in vivid contrast to each other.” 
This is taken from the chapter on “Ragusa in Sicily,” 
but it will help to call up other well-loved Mediterranean 
views to eyes grown weary of the paler colours of the North. 
After a prologue “To Apollo,” Mr. Hood gives us an interest- 
ing account of “the great disaster,” the earthquake “ which 
razed Messina and Reggio to the ground, and destroyed many 
other towns and villages of Sicily and Calabria.” In this 
and in the description of the ravages of “Unbridled Floods 
of Fire” we are brought face to face with danger and calamity 





* Sicilian Studies, By Alexander Nelson Hood (Duke of Bronta), London : 
Allen and Unwin, [5s. net. ] 





LL 
ofan appalling magnitude. The fleeing, panic-stricken people 
the sudden death, the desolation of all things, form a picture 
of deep tragedy, which we naturally compare and contrast 
with the accounts, so sadly familiar to us all, of those who 
have found refuge with us from another and far more devouring 
flood of horror. One curious fact, however, is common to the 
crime of Germany and to the earthquake : the figure of Christ 
remains as visible in the dome of the ruined Cathedral of 
Messina as do the wayside crosses of Flanders or the little 
shrines in the trenches. Mr. Hood has much of interest to 
tell us about the Mafia. It is, he says, “no elaborate secret 
society with its written code of laws and solemn initiation 
into its mysteries. . . . It is better defined as a sentiment of 
opposition to social and moral obligations, to legal restraint,” 
He also calls it “a growing force arrayed against the progress 
of the country,” and it is one of the obstacles in the way of 
those who would consolidate the work begun by “ Victor 
Emanuel and the rest of that noble band of patriots.” The 
chapter called “A Sicilian Murder” unfortunately repeats 
passages from that called “ The Spirit of the Mafia.” This is 
a blemish which sometimes occurs when magazine articles 
are reprinted, but this collection is so attractive that we hope 
the error will be put right in another edition. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Or the war articles in the Nineteenth Century, that 
of Mr. Robert Machray on “ Resolute Russia” deserves 
special attention for the candour with which the dis. 
heartening features of the situation are faced. At the 
same time, the writer draws reassuring omens from 
the spirit of the nation. Mr. Machray deals first with 
the military position as it has developed since the loss 
of Galicia in May-June. His conclusions are, briefly, that, 
while the Austro-German offensive has been checked, 
ié still continues; and that, while the Russian retreat also 
continues, the Russian Army remains unbroken. While 
admitting that the Central Powers have paid dearly for 
their great offensive, he does not hesitate to reckon the 
total Russian losses at fully five millions. The significance 
of the political situation, as he interprets it, is in the fact that 
up till now the bureaucratic class, and not the Duma, has had 
the management of the war, apart from the armies in the field, 
and that récent drastic changes have been largely due to the 
dissatisfaction felt with this management. Though the demands 
of the Duma have not been fully granted, and its sittings 
have been suspended by Imperial Ukase, he evidently believes 
that there is a consensus of public opinion in favour of putting 
fresh blood into the Administration and reassembling the 
Duma.——Of the two articles on “ National Service,” that by 
Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke is a frank plea for compulsory military 
service. The writer lays special stress on the example of 
Australia, and contends that analogies drawn from previous 
campaigns are valueless. Victory cannot be obtained by 
following old lines and pursuing old methods. Our allies 
have staked their all, and we must do the same. Sir Henry 
Blake admits the existence of a strong and natural feeling 
in England against conscription, but holds that voluntaryism, 
while it may give us all the men we require, has not done 
so yet. He contends that the power of conscription has 
come down to us intact through the centuries, and that 
“when the Government, which alone knows all the facts, 
thinks fit to inform the country as to the actual position, 
as to which it is now practically in the dark, a demand for 
the power of compulsion for the duration of the war will be 
readily granted if the necessity for such a course is demon- 
strated.”——Sir Francis Piggott, writing on “The ‘ Ligeance 
of the King,” exposes the defects of our naturalization laws— 
defects which he admits are common to the naturalization 
laws of all countries. He regrets that power was not taken 
to cancel certificates of naturalization early in the war, and 
pleads for a speedy effort, on the coming of peace, to 
harmonize the laws of the friendly nations on the questions of 
nationality and naturalization ——Miss Edith Sellers writes 
vigorously on the manufacture of loafers amongst refugees 
by our undiscriminating generosity; Monsignor Canon 
Moyes defends the neutrality of the Vatican, while Mr. 
R. B. C. Sheridan impugns it as alike a slur on Christendom 
and a danger to the Roman Church.—We may also note Mr. 


| Edmond Holmes’s interesting study of German and English 
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seals of life and education, and Professor Dicey’s remark- 
able paper on “ Wordsworth on the Revolution,” showing that, 
whatever hopes were inspired in him by the “Joy of the Revolu- 
tionary Dawn,” he had nota word to say in favour of the 
Terrorists or in extenuation of their crimes. Modern critics, 
Professor Dicey notes, find it hard to reconcile Wordsworth’s 
abhorrence of the Terror with his hope that the earth might 
“march firmly towards righteousness and peace.” But, he 
adds, “this tremendous hopefulness constitutes, in fact, more 
than half the strength of Wordsworth, and is a virtue which 
in times of trouble is of inestimable value iv any man destined 
to guide mankind.” 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Theodore Cooke Taylor, 
the Liberal M.P. for the South-Eastern Division of Lancashire, 
discusses the burning question of “ Restriction of Output.” 
Mr. Taylor condemns the theory of restriction as false in logic, 
retrograde economically, and bad morally. He allows that 
some of the causes of restriction are inherent in our present 
industrial system, and to that extent unpremeditated. But 
ever and above these causes there exist a propaganda and a 
machinery aiming at artificial, nay, compulsory, restriction of 
output, and it is against these deliberate methods that the 
article is directed. We have not space to summarize his argu- 
ments, but may quote one passage in which he goes to the root 
of the matter :-—~ 

“It is said, if the theory be an error, private ownership of 
capital is responsible, and that under State ownership it would 

i . But to the man who stints his work and compels his 

fellows to do the same, it matters not whether his ee be an 
individual or a State. If stinting work will get higher wages in 
ene case it will in the other, and accordingly will be practised. It 
is no answer to say that men would refrain from acting to their 
own advantage if the State were their employer. It is not true of 
State employees to-day and it would not be truc if we were all 
State employees to-morrow. The chief truth to get into the 
worker's mind is that to restrict output will not eventually 
improve but worsen his position. In some trades, deliberate 
restriction of output is being carried so far that, while it makes 
the product dear, it actually lowers the workman’s money wages. 
The workman thus loses both as wage-earner and consumer.” 
Mr. Taylor writes not as an enemy of Trade Unions, but as 
one who cordially admits their value when devoted to the 
legitimate end of improving the workers’ lot. But he con- 
tends that the best Trade Unionists discourage restriction of 
output, and recognize that, so far from raising the standard 
of life, it lowers it. He sees no true remedy for the evil in 
Collectivism. The only two ways are the spread of the 
altruistic spirit and the unification of the interests of employers 
and employed, and he maintains that both principles are com- 
bined in the methods of profit-sharing and co-partnership. 
Here Mr. Cooke Taylor writes not as a theorist but as a 
practical man of business who has applied the principles he 
advocates for upwards of twenty years in his own firm. 
——In this context we may note Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
paper on “ Home Problems after the War,” in which he fore- 
casts the formidable industrial difficulties with which we shall 
he faced at its conclusion, and indicates the means of dealing 
with them, through a strong Central Committee, empowered 
to initiate schemes of housing, afforestation, and reclamation 
of lands, the making of new roads, and the clearance of slum 
areas. In conclusion, Mr. Rowntree has some weighty remarks 
on our wasteful expenditure on drink and gambling. As 
regards the latter he writes :— 

“How serious and widespread the evil of gambling is may be 
gathered from the following quotation of J. M. Hogge’s ‘ Betting 
and Gambling.’ He writes: ‘ We have at least 20,000 bookmakers 
turning over upwards of £50,000,000 annually, and making, 
according to Sir Robert Giffen, probably £5,000,000 profit in a 
nefarious calling which resorts to all the wiles and cunning the 
wit of man is capable of.’ ‘When bookmakers can pay fines of 
£75,316 in three years, in the Metropolitan Police area, besides 
costs, it is apparent that the present fines are inadequate. .. .’ 
am not now condemning either intemperance or gambling on 
ethical grounds. I am judging them as unproductive.” 

We are glad to welcome in Mr. Rowntree so vigorous an 
opponent of the activities of the bookmaker, and, presumably, 
of the dynasty of “Captain Coe.” We should like very much 
to know, however, whether he thinks it consistent with a 
true sense of public duty to invest money in the Star, 
the most efficient of betting newspapers—a journal in which 
the incentives to betting by means of tips and prophecies are 
of a particularly flagrant kind. Colonel Maude’s paper on 
. The General Situation in Russia” is marked by his usual 
mvincible optimism. He interprets the Russian rally in the 











south-eastern angle of the Eastern theatre of war as the 
prelude to a Russian invasion of the plains of Hungary at 
Christmas, and considers it probable that the present offensive 
by the Southern group of the Russians will finally decide 
the conduct of Roumania and Bulgaria “This really 
crushing defeat endured by the Austrians in the Tarnapol- 
Trembolowa district must finally remove all fears from the 
minds of Baikan statesmen (or politicians) of a great Austro- 
German offensive to clear the way to Constantinople.” 
Mr. Machray’s article in the Nineteenth Century should be 
read as a useful antidote to these roseate predictions of 
Germany's collapse and disintegration——-We may also 
notice Mr. Hawkin’s study of “Germany and South Africa,” 
in which he only partly tells the terrible story of the exter- 
mination of the Hereros; Mr. A. Yusuf Ali’s récord of 
“India’s Services in the War”; Dr. Holland Rose’s inter- 
esting historical survey of the imitation of Napoleon’s methods 
by the Germans; Mr. Harley’s pictare of “The Resurrection 
of Poland”; and a genial appreciation of the novels of Mr. 
William de Morgan by Mrs. Sturge Gretton. 


In the Fortnightly, which is a particularly good number, 
Mr. Weigall makes a very interesting study of “German 
Logic—and its Results,” The dire disease from which the 
Germans are suffering is the cancer of logic. This has made 
them pay attention to nothing but facts, and given them a desire 
to see only material things as they are, with nothing between 
them and materialism. ‘“ We enjoy our beefsteak because wo 
shut our eyes to the manner in which it is obtained ; the Germans 
enjoy it because they have learnt how to look at the slaughter- 
house with complacency.” It is the same with all the un- 
pleasant facts of life. Accept them, says the German; they 
are there; do not pretend they do not exist. The paradox of 
life is denied; the so-called facts are faced, and logical deduc- 
tions drawn fromthem. If there are only facts, and no such 
things as honour and humanity, then broken treaties, massacre, 
and poisoning follow as a matter of course. If you make war, 
you are out to destroy; why, then, trouble about the particular 
way in which it is done? According to Mr. Weigall, the 
adoption of this standard of materialism had made its mark 
on the nation before the war. “It isa fact that in Germany 
there are some forty-three cases of rape recorded to every one 
case in England; twelve cases of incest to one in England; 
five times as many illegitimate children; and twenty times as 
many petitions for divorce. ... There have been about a 
hundred and forty murderous assaults in Germany to every one 
in England.” Mr. Archibald Hurd takes for his text some 
foolish remarks by a foolish author, Mr. F. W. Hirst, who in 1913 
wrote of the six naval panics between 1847 and 1913, the object 
being to show that in each case the “ panic” was unnecessary, 
and merely resulted in waste of money. The typical instance 
was the building of the ‘Dreadnought,’ which, according to 
Mr. Hirst, was merely the outcome of a plot of the armament 
firms to get larger orders. Mr. Hurd shows that this revo- 
lution in shipbuilding had an enormous effect on our race 
with Germany. The adoption of the new style stopped 
German shipbuilding for a year and a half, till the design 
became known. The ‘ Dreadnought’ rendered previous 
ships obsolete, and, as Count Reventlow has admitted, 
made thirty years instead of fifteen the time which it 
would take Germany to build her Fleet. Instead of being 
inspired by panic, it was a great stroke of policy —— 
Something of the extent to which Germany had wormed 
her way into the affairs of Italy is shown by Signor 
Ezio Gray, an Italian of English descent. Financial, 
commercial, political, educational, and scientific influence 
was aimed at and largely achieved. One form of cor- 
ruption was for German firms to supply military stores 
at half the ordinary price. It was by thus supplying 
ventilators to forts that the defences on the eastern front were 
examined by German spies. Enormous, too, was the power 
of the Banca Commerciale. This German undertaking was 
ready to lend money to any manufacturer, and the worse bis 
credit the more he came into its power. Germans were 
appointed to the directorate of borrowing companies, which 
had to promise to use only German electric machinery, and in 
fact became bound hand and foot. At the same time the 
Banca sent the savings deposited in it to finance undertakings 
in Germany. Signor Gray even goes so far as to tell us that 
in the summer of 1914 labour troubles were stirred up by 
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German agents, and that one German company at Prato paid 
its workmen to go on strike. Weare promised further revela- 
tions of the way in which Germany dealt with her ally in 
a subsequent article, ‘written, I trust, from the trenches, 
whither my rights, even more than my duty, as an 
Italian citizen call me to give my personal help in the 
war which Italy and her allies are waging in the cause of 
civilization.’ The Soldier in his Letters” is shown us 
by Mr. Milne, and a deeply moving portrait it is, with so 
much heroism, unselfishness, and kindness in it. 


We invariably look first in Blackwood for “The Junior 
Sub.” He is the historian of the New Armies; he explains 
them for us, and by them is regarded as their true chronicler. 
This month we are introduced to the “ specialists ” who relieve 
the monotony of trench life by all sorts of activities. Here, 
for instance, is Second-Lieutenant Lochgair, a Highland chief 
at home :— 

“Last night he volunteered to go and listen for a suspected 
mine some fifty yards from the German trenches. He set out as 
soon as darkness fell, taking with him a biscuit tin full of water. 
A circular from Headquarters had suggested this device. The 
idea was that, since liquids convey sound better than air, the 
listener should place his tin on the ground, lie down beside it, 
immerse one ear therein, and so draw secrets from the earth.” 


Nothing was heard, and the only result was earache for the 
listener. The activities of the specialists in trench mortars 
and machine guns are by no means appreciated by their 
comrades. The former, for instance, goes about seeking a 
place from which he can discharge his projectile, but is warned 
off by those who do not appreciate the inevitable retaliation. 

“W.J.C.” writes some descriptions of Constantinople 
before the war, and gives a curious account of the perform- 
ances of the ‘Goeben’ as early as 1912, when the great ship 
was deliberately used as an advertisement of German power, 
and to affect Turkish popular imagination. Almost miracu- 
lous powers soon were attributed to the ship, which was 
believed to be the only one of its kind in existence. We 
may suppose that the present disillusionment must be 
great,——“ Stoke’s Act,” by Mr. J. H. Morgan, gives a 
dramatic account of the circumstances leading up to the 
introduction into military law of the principle of the First 
Offenders Act. The case happened a year ago. It was 
simply that of a sergeant utterly worn out having a sudden 
fit of nerves and running away. His record was an excellent 
one; but the case was clear, and the Court could do nothing 
but record their verdict and send it to Headquarters for con- 
firmation. Then came an overwhelming German attack, and 
every single man had to be used, including the prisoner sergeant. 
The attack was repulsed with great loss, and the next thing 
the sergeant knew was that he was in hospital wounded. 
The Commander-in-Chief had been too busy to confirm the 
sentence, and during the time it had been held up the 
sergeant had fought gallantly and earned the D.C.M. The 
result was “An Act to Susptnd the Operation of Sentences 
of Courts-Martial.”——* Arthur B.-W.” writes an account 
of the destruction of the submarine ‘E15.’ The boat was 
stranded and the crew taken prisoner, and the fear was that 
the Turks might successfully float the submarine and use it. 
The writer of the present paper was a member of the crew of 
one of the two picket-boats which went at night to destroy the 
submarine. That any one should have returned from such an 
expedition seems incredible, but, although one of the picket- 
boats was sunk, only one man was lost. We have had so few 
first-hand accounts of naval exploits that this one is par- 
ticularly welcome, 


In the National Review there is a reassuring article by 
“ Artillery” on “The New Armies from Within.” In par- 
ticular, we may note the writer’s careful but candid examina- 
tion of the officers, whom he divides into five classes. 
Amongst other interesting points are his expression of regret 
that the recruited officers from the Universities and Public 
Schools, who have almost invariably a sense of leadership, 
should—probably from modesty—have been inclined to forget 
the claims of the highly specialized branches of the Army— 
é.e., the Artillery and Engineers; and his advice to all young 
men with experience or instinct of leadership not to enlist 
except in such organizations as the O.T.C., the Honourable 
Artillery Corps, and King Edward's Horse, when they are 
readily available for commissions, “There is a greater need,” 





as 
he observes, “ of officers than of soldiers.” But his final con. 


clusion is decidedly cheering :— 


“Weighing now all the elements in the balance it will be found 
that the New Armies are stronger in the raw material of the rank 
and file, weaker in the officers and non-commissioned officers’ ranks. 
have suffered somewhat from the sloth and indifference of 
industrial England, and may suffer a great deal more if a sternor 
mood does not come to the nation’s resolution; are handicapped 
by the short training they must put up with, but can overcome 
and are overcoming, that handicap by harder work and quicker 
wits. The final conclusion is the hopeful one that I have alread 
foreshadowed, that the Empire need have no fear that the New 
Armies will prove unequal to the glorious work set to their hands 
provided always they are not betrayed by their mates in the work. 
shops of England.” 

Mr. C. H. K. Marten sends a pleasant account of a 
“ Harvest Camp in Norfolk,” which solved the problem which 
presented itself to many professional men of non-combatant 
age in the summer holidays—viz., how to do their “bit,” 

Mr. Maurice Low in “American Affairs” is chiefly con- 
cerned to enlighten English readers as to the true state of 
American sentiment, and finds the best expression of it in 4 
recent issue of the New York Tribune. The Tribune admits 
that not a few Americans frankly favour intervention on the 
side of the Allies, but maintains that this fraction of the 
American population is “not more numerous or politically 
more influential than that which is of Germanic origin, and 
is quite as intensely and devotedly German in its sympathies.” 
What is essential for the English to remember is that “the 
very much larger fraction of the American public, which ig 
frankly pro-Ally, is not the least influenced by any personal 
or sentimental emotions.” This view is amplified and 
explained in the following passage :— 

“Many Englishmen have said and feel that America should 

lend every aid to England because she is fighting America’s battle. 
This is the view of not a few Americans, but itis not the American 
point of view. The American point of view is that so far as the 
United States is able, it should resist every attack upon interna- 
tional law, and oppose to its uttermost extent all invasion of the 
rights of neutrals, whether by murder or arbitrary exercise of sea- 
power. American foreign policy will be shaped by this opinion. 
It should not be misunderstood in England, because such mis- 
understanding will simply play into the hands of those who are 
seeking to destroy American sympathy for the Allied cause for 
German reasons.” 
In fine, according to Mr. Low, the country is quite content 
with Mr. Wilson’s policy, and finds it sufficiently firm.——The 
editor, in “Some Studies in Frontbenchitis,” continues his 
campaign against the “cult of incompetence” as illustrated 
by the appeal to “ trust the Government” recently uttered by 
the Daily Telegraph. He finds, however, some slight con- 
solation in the fact that, “ thanks to the patriotism of a large 
and growing group of Liberal politicians who have been in 
practical contact with the war, compulsion is no party 
question.”"——Mr. Ian Colvin has an instructive article on 
“The Germans in England,” which will form the introductory 
chapter to a book on the old Hanse merchants in England 
and the Merchant Adventurers. 


One of the most interesting articles in the United Service 
Magazine for October is that entitled “Grenadiers: their 
History, Dress, and Equipment,” by Lieutenant-General F. H. 
Tyrrell. He points out that the reintroduction of the grenade 
and the rehabilitation of the Grenadiers arise from very much 
the same causes which led to their first inception in the armies 
of the European Powers :— 


“The invention of the modern system of fortification by the 
famous Vauban, Chief of the French Engineer Staff under 
Louis XIV., introduced into European warfare a new phase of 
strategy in which the principal object of a campaign was the 
reduction of the enemy's fortresses. The wars became wars of 
sieges. The defenders of the fortresses in their ditches, places of 
arms, and covered ways were protected from the besieger’s artillery 
and musketry. It was necessary to find means of dislodging them 
by searching out their places of concealment with missiles thrown 
by hand. Men had to be specially trained to the use of these 
missiles; hence the introduction of the nadier. When the 
independent companies which had been hitherto the administra- 
tive units in the new European Standing Armies were assembled 
in regiments, it became the practice to tell off one of the 
companies as a Forlorn Hope or Enfans Perdus to take the 
lead and show the way in the most arduous services and most 
dangerous enterprises. This company was kept at an exceptional 
strength, and its captain usually acted as second in command to 
the colonel of the regiment. But when a company of Grenadiers 
was formed in each regiment it usurped the place of the enfans 
perdus and assumed their functions. The hand-grenade was & 
Spanish invention, dating from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
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st which period the Spanish Royal Standing Army held the place 
of the Imperial German Army of to-day facile princeps among the 
armies of Europe. Its use was for long confined to the scientific 
branches of the Artillerists and Engineers who were then counted 

civilian auxiliaries to the three combatant arms of the service, 
eset Foot, and Dragoons. We find the hand-grenade mentioned 
ins military treatise as early as 1472 and meet with occasional 
mention of its use in siege operations during the course of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Great quantities of glass 
grenades were used by the Venetians in the famous siege of Candia 
by the Turks (1667-69), which lasted without intermission for 
three years, and in the course of which the resources of attack and 
defence were developed in a manner hitherto undreamed of in 

» 


_—-Another interesting article in this number is that on “The 
Boy Officer,” by Colonel Holden Mackenzie. 





FICTION. 


IN BRIEF AUTHORITY.* 


Tur re-entry of Mr. Anstey on the stage of fiction with a 
full-length novel is a welcome event, for he belongs to the 
tribe of benevolent entertainers, and has never shown any 
disposition to enter the camp of the strenuous modern realists 
who hold it the prime function of the novelist, in schoolboy 
phrase, to make us “feel beastly”—i.ec., not bestial, but 
thoroughly uncomfortable. It is not that Mr. Anstey is 
incapable of being serious. On the contrary, there is plenty 
ef sound sense and shrewd observation in his gayest 
fantasias, and these qualities are not wanting in his latest 
venture. As on so many previous occasions, from Vice Versd 
onwards, Mr. Anstey employs a device or formula which is 
akin to that once defined, & propos of Gulliver, if we remember 
aright, as “the logical conduct of an absurd proposition.” 
But Mr. Anstey’s method is peculiarly his own. It rests on 
the principle of transformation by magic, whereby the 
ebaracters of the story are suddenly endowed with super- 
human powers, or subjected to some form of enchantment 
or metamorphosis. This, again, is not a new principle in 
fiction; but Mr. Anstey has made it his own by applying it 
to ultra-normal, commonplace, and mediocre people. Their 
psychology is not altered by their altered environment; it 
remains substantially the same. Mr. and Mrs. Wibberley- 
Stimpson, though suddenly and miraculously elevated to the 
throne of Marchenland, retain the qualities which distinguished 
them as prosperous dwellers in Suburbia. Their readjust- 
ment to their new conditions is only superficial. In all 
essentiais they remain ineorrigibly insular, self-satisfied, 
prosaic, unromantic. Mr. Wibberley-Stimpson was stodgy 
before, and stodgy he continues. His wife was a snob and 
a “thruster,” and her elevation only accentuates these un- 
lovely attributes. So, too, with their children. Clarence 
does not cease from bounding, or Edna from her crude 
efforts after self-expression on the lines of Nietzsche. And 
Ruby, the youngest of the family, retains the naturalness 
and simplicity which distinguish her from all the rest. But 
this is not all. The novel is a feat of double impersonation, 
since it not only exhibits the attitude of the Wibberley- 
Stimpsons towards Fairyland, but, conversely, the impression 
ereated on fairy godmothers, princes, gnomes, and ogres by the 
Wibberley-Stimpsons. Thus, to take two examples, the new 
King, holding conscientious scruples against the employment 
of Chinese labour in South Africa, finds himself obliged to 
take active measures for the removal of the yellow Gnomes 
from the mines of Miirchenland, to the great dislocation of 
society, Even more disastrous are the effects of Edna’s cult 
of the Nietzschean superman on the eccentric Prince, who 
only needed her encouragement to unmask himself in his true 
colours as a full-blown Ogre. And this after she had accepted 
him as a suitor in preference to the eligible and entirely 
desirable regulation Fairy Prince! The numerous passages 
of arms between the Fairy Godmother, who was a grande dame, 
and the new Queen, who was not, ending invariably in the 
defeat of the latter, are carried out with great spirit and 
trath to type. Clarence is in some ways improved by his 
new surroundings, but the only member of the family 
who really fits into them is Ruby, and that is partly 
because she was an unsophisticated child, but largely 
because of the excellent training she had received from her 
governess, Miss Daphne Heritage, to whom the réle of heroine 








is allotted, and who fully justifies her selection. We mast not 
say who Daphne really was, but it may be enough to inform 
the reader that the talisman, on the strength of which Mrs. 
Wibberley-Stimpson was identified as the rightful heir to the 
throne of Miirchenland, really belonged to Daphne, and had 
been sold by her to her employer to pay a debt of honour. 
With this clue to the dénoidiment we take leave of an original 
and highly diverting entertainment. Three-fourths of it were 
written, as Mr. Anstey tells us in a few graceful lines of 
introduction, in happy ante-bellum days. But, as he goes on 
to explain, ‘as the central idea of the story happens to be 
inseparably connected with certain characters and incidents of 
German origin,” he has left them unaltered, “ partly because 
it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to substitute 
any others, but mainly because I cannot bring myself to 
believe that the nursery friends of our youth could ever be 
regarded as enemies.” We are not warring with the brothers 
Grimm, and there are no Reventlows or Bernhardis in 
Miirchenland. 





The Oakleyites. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Mr. Benson tells of the distressful complications that 
may shape themselves when a famous novelist comes into 
direct contact with an unfriendly reviewer; so we are glad 
that we have refrained from unfriendliness, and have never 
imputed to Mr. Benson Wilfred’s opinion that to write pot- 
boilers “ merely keeps your pen in practice for the happy day, 
should it ever come, when you have something authentic, 
something of your own to say.” Nevertheless, we have lately 
been afraid lest Mr. Benson was descending to the happy, 
lazy, pot-boiling way of successful and prolific writers. Here 
is evidence that he is not: his style is still as fresh and 
energetic as in his earliest novels. The Oakleyites are the 
dwellers in Oakley, a town three miles from the sea, a larger 
and modernized Cranford with a slow train service from 
London, with its own life, its own delightful inhabitants, its 
art societies, and its scandal. In this new environment we 
meet all the old friends, who pass in and out of Mr. Benson's 
doors, and converse in dialogue which only just avoids artificial 
brilliancy ; and in the three married sisters, who pin their faith 
respectively to vegetarianism, deep-breathing, and Christian 
Science, we discover no less than three new editions of Lady 
Sunningdale. 

A Young Man’s Year. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)\—To some people the world appears as a succession 
of events, to others as a collection of individuals. Arthur 
Lisle, of the Middle Temple, Esquire, belonged to the latter 
class. His whole career was, we are sure, dominated by men 
and women, and subject to their personalities; and the 
particular year in his life with which Mr. Anthony Hope is 
concerned was a battleground between Bernadette, with her 
brilliant, wealthy, well-educated friends, and the jolly, self- 
made clique of the Sarradets in Regent’s Park: even his work 
at the Bar could not be freed from the intrusion and influence 
of other minds. In these dreary days of abandoned pro- 
fessions and broken hearts it is good to find a story as 
cheerful as this one, in which the hero is successful both in 
his work and in his love affairs; surely there never was, for a 
young man, a year so filled with varied experience. The book 
is, of course, delightfully written, with a most romantic 
flavour; and on p. 110 we discovered, to our joy, a conversation 
which might have come straight out of The Dolly Dialogues. 


Through a Dartmoor Window. By Beatrice Chase. (Long- 
mans and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Before we can commend Miss 
Chase’s latest book, we have a good deal to forgive her. She 
is so extravagantly wasteful of her capital letters, so fond of 
a pretty sentiment; she calls her mother “The Rainbow- 
Maker,” her dog “The Tweed Dog.” And, at the risk of 
gaining for ourselves the epithet of Philistine, we must 
confess that such emotionalism seems to us just now a little 
more than inadequate, a little jarring. Life and death are, 
at last, so simple and so majestical that to expend much 
devotion on a hyacinth in a blae jar, or on an artistic cottage 
window, is somehow out of tune with the times. Having said 
this, we will readily admit that there is much that is admir- 
able in Miss Chase’s work. Her genuine love and under- 
standing go far, in spite of exaggeration, to make it 
interesting; and her way of gossiping—a trick which few 





* dn Brief Authority. By FP, Awstey. London: Smith, Elder, andCo. [6s] 


writers can indulge in without becoming self-conscious—ie so 
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pleasant and unassuming as to seem a conversation, or, at 
most formal, a written letter. Moreover, the Dartmoor folk 
of whom she tells are a most delightful set of friends to meet. 

READABLE Nove.s.—Jacob Peek. By Sidney Herbert 
Burchell. (Gay and Hancock. 6s.)—A gossipy story of 
neighbours and rivals in the orange-growing industry of 
Southern California. ——Off Sandy Hook. By Richard Dehan. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.)—Most of these short stories are 
farcical ; they are admirably written, as is always the way with 
“Richard Dehan’s” work.——The Pioneers. By Katharine 
Susannah Prichard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The 
Australasian prize novel in Hodder and Stoughton’s com- 
petition. Its author is more generous with atmosphere and 
local colour than with events.——The Ocean Sleuth. By 
Maurice Drake. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An intricate story 
of the stealing and tracing of banknotes. Mr. Drake can tell 
a capital tale, especially when he is concerned with the sea. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


——— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


The new section of The Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d.) contains a short prefatory apprecia- 
tion of the late Sir James Murray, who has died since the issue 
of the last section. We are reminded that his great wish was 
that he should live to finish the Dictionary on his eightieth 
birthday in 1917; and though that wish is unfulfilled, less 
than a tenth part of the work remains to be done :— 

“Sir James Murray at the beginning laid the lines and drew 
the plan; in the prosecution of the work, when it became clear 
that it must be shared, his amazing capacity for unremitting 
labour enabled him to take more than an equal part, and the 
volumes produced by himself show characteristic excellences which 
cannot be exactly matched, though they may be rivalled by merits 
of another kind. He will not write the last pages, but more than 
that of any other man his name will be associated with the long 
and efficient working of the great engine of research by which 
the Dictionary has been produced.” 

The present section includes the words from “ Standard” to 
“Stead,” eight hundred and forty-two in number, and has 
been edited by Dr. Bradley. 





The work of Dr. Boris Sidis in the field of psycho-pathology 
is well known, and his new work, The Foundations of Normal and 
Abnormal Psychology (Duckworth and Co., 7s. 6d. net), will be 
read with interest. The first half of the book is an attempt to 
analyse the fundamental concepts upon which the study of 
mental phenomena rests; the second half presents a general 
view of the nature and development of consciousness. The 
subjects discussed are so complicated that no attempt at 
criticism can be made here; but we may observe that the 
dogmatic attitude sometimes adopted by Dr. Sidis does not 
assist in convincing his readers. In his chapters upon the 
“subconscious,” for instance, he seems to be unnecessarily 
severe upon his opponents; and his criticism of Freud’s 
theories, though possibly justified intellectually, gains nothing 
in persuasiveness from its somewhat hectoring tone. The 
investigation of the mind is an obscure and difficult task, and 
in its present stage controversial writing is most unlikely to 
be helpful. 


Mr. Stanley C. Johnson’s Chafs on Military Curios: a 
Practical Guide for the Collector (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net) 
covers a very large number of subjects. Indeed, the field is 
so ill-defined as to involve some superficiality in its treatment. 
Thus the volume deals, among other things, with badges, 
uniforms, armour and weapons, medals, military prints, 
memorial brasses, soldiers’ autographs, and war issues of 
postage-stamps. It would take a long lifetime to acquire 
a specialist’s knowledge of all these objects, and a long 
purse to acquire a representative collection of them. Still, 
Mr. Johnson’s book will give a beginner some assistance, 
and the bibliography at the end will tell him where to find 
more detailed information. 








Belgium the Glorious: her Country and her People, edited 
by Walter Hutchinson, Vol. I. (Hutchinson and Co., 10s.), 
is an elaborately illustrated historical and topographical 
account of Belgium. Different districts are dealt with by 





different writers, while a general introduction by Dr. Chana 
Sarolea gives “ A Bird's-Eye View of Belgian History.” Te 
photographs and reproductions of old pictures are excellent 
but the coloured plates are less satisfactory. t 





Of Walks and Walking Tours. By Arnold Haultain, 

(T. Werner Laurie. 5s. net.)—In his chapter “The Walki 
Tour” Mr. Haultain advises would-be walkers, if they walk in 
a populous region, to : 
“carry a pair of light shoes. These will come in handy 
across a friend who asks you todinner. Carry also a collar or 
two; not only hosts and hostesses, but landlords and landladies 
look askance at too tram ish an appearance. I once felt rather 
uncomfortable sitting at the head of a table d'héte at the excellent 
Hotel Kaltenbach on the American side at Niagara (the landlord 
knew me well), for I was in rough flannels and tweeds, and my 
fellow guests were dressed like (and some of them probably were) 
millionaires and millionairesses.” 
We cannot help wondering what Thoreau, Richard Jefferies, 
and other notable walkers quoted by Mr. Haultain would have 
had to say to this consideration for the social conventions! Nor 
is it possible to conceive Borrow, for instance, burdening him. 
self with extra impedimenta in case he might be called upon to 
sit down to dinner with a millionairess. After this it is 
difficult to be quite convinced by the author's enthusiasm 
for the simple joys of what he somewhat laboriously terms 
“rural peregrinations.” Mr. Haultain has been a “ walker” 
in India and Canada, among other places, and the chapters 
dealing with his experiences in the Dominion are perhaps the 
most interesting. In a sub-title we are told that the book is 
an attempt to find a philosophy and a creed, and it contains 
many philosophical and somewhat mystical speculations. It 
is to be regretted that throughout his work Mr. Haultain 
has not been able to express himself more simply. Long 
words have a fatal attraction for him. For instance, he 
describes his thoughts while gazing at the Milky Way as 
“ ontological speculations”; and in another place he tells us 
that “no mechanical contrivance for locomotion will extirpate 
the tribe of tramps.” 


if you run 





New Eprtrions.—The eighth edition has appeared of 
The Complete Motorist, by Filson Young and W. Gordon 
Aston (Methuen and Co., 5s. net). The whole volume, with 
the exception of one chapter, is described as having been 
completely rewritten.——Another volume of William Morris's 
poems, The Pilgrims of Hope and Chants for Socialists, has 
been added to “ Longmans’ Pocket Library” (Longmans and 
Co., 2s. net)——A copy of a cheap edition of Sir Herbert 
Tree’s book of essays, Thoughts and After-thoughts (Cassell 
and Co., Is. net), has reached us. 





Book or REFERENCE.—We have received the eighteenth 
annual edition of Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (J. aud 
J. Paton, 2s.). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——o—— 


Albanesi (E. Maria), The Sunlit Hills, cr 8vo 
Alexander (A.), A Day at a Time, cr 8vo 


Atlas of the Historical Geo; hy of the Holy Land, folio 
. — af (Hodder & Stoughton) net 59 


Atteridge (A. H.), The Army (Shown to Children), 18mo .........(Jack) net 26 
Barton (E. H.), An Introduction to the Mechanics of Fluid (Longmans) net 6 
i al IIR, INES as cusicctnisnncgininmtcitinsiisinncicianiatisilibadionl ..(Simpkin) net 30 
Bjérnson (B.), Poems and Songs, cr 8vo ..(Oxford Univ. Press/ net 6s 
Bleck (H.), The Open Door, cr 8vo ...... . Hodder & Stoughton) net id 
Bone (Florence), The Lavender Hedge, cr 8vo C0.) 36 
Bourne (H. E.}, The Revolutionary Period in Europe, 1763-1815 (Bell) net 7/6 
Bowles (E. A.), My Garden in Autumn and Winter, 8vo (Jack) net 5” 
Budden (C. W.), Model-Making for the Sunday-School, 4to ...(8.8.U.) net 3% 
Burgin (G. B.), A Game at Hearts, cr 8V0.............:sssessessseeeeee(Hutchinson) 69 
Burnham (R. W.), Math tics for Machini & Hall) net 56 
Butcher (J. W.), To Boys: Talks on Parade, cr 8vo (Allenson) net 26 
Buzzard (T.), With the Turkish Army in the Crimea and Asia Minor, 8v0 
(Murray) net 10/6 
Cannan (G.), Adventurous Love, and other Verses, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) net 36 
Common Conditions, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/ ; 
Chambers (Eleanor J.), Phonic Plays for Infants and Juniors (Blackie) net 26 
Cher (Marie), The Immortal Gymnasts, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6? 


Davidson (Gladys), Wonder Tales from the Greek and Roman My ee cskio) es 


D’Arcy (C. F.), God and Freedom in Human Experience, 8vo (Arnold) net lué 
Denbigh (Cecilia Countess of), Royalist Father and Roundhead Son: being 

the Memoirs of the First and Second Earls of Denbigh, 1600-1675, 8v0 a 
(Methuen) net 125 
Dobson (A.), Rosalba’s Journal, and other Papers, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) = 
Dimsdale (M. S.), A History of Latin Literature, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 


(Hutchinson) 69 
(Allenson) net 26 
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i mpeaies, Vol. Il., Part III, 4to . 


... (Oxford Univ. Le net 5/0 
(Ward & Lock) net 3/6 


Fairy tane the Smith: a Romance, cF 8V0 ...........-:+.cs0-0+ Low) 6/0 
Fu) Da Courtesy Book (A), 8¥0 ......... (Oxford Univ. Presa) net 7/6 

Figure Mathematical Tables, 8V0 ..............s0esceeseeees (Chambers) net 5/0 
Five The King versus Wargrave, cr 8vo.. .(Ward & Lock) 6 


Forsyth Gr Theology in Church and State (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Years in Constautinople: the Recollections of Sir Edwin Pears, 
II lite ocennmerniceneribiaeanrtnats (H. Jenkins) net 16/¢ 


19) 
The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress, er 8vo 
Gardner (C- 5), (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Garvice (C.); Lg One Girl in the a cr oe. one (Hodder GRengutany 6/0 
Goodenoug’ _ A.), Properties of Steam and Ammonia, roy 8vo 
pe An - (Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
Gordon (8.), Hill Birds of Scotland, BVO ......::..scceseseeeeeseneees (Arnold) net 12/6 
Green (B. Everett-), Confirmed Bachelor, cr 8vo ..............--++ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Groves (E. W. H.), Gunshot Injuries of Bones ...(Oxford Univ. coe net 3/ 
Hell (), a Conquests of the Sea, CF BVO ..........cecccseeseeseeenecerenenes (Blackie) 3/6 


hase (The): @ Handbook of Expression for the Enrichment of 
ny 18m (Putnam) net 3/6 
Harris (W.), Nerve “injeries and Shoc (Oxford Univ. a net 3/6 





Hislm P The Navy (Shown to Chilkizen), ee (Jack) net 2/6 
Horder (T. J.), Cerebro-Spinal DED crssitsicseaccenseed (Outend Univ. Press) net 3/6 
(Allen & Unwin) net 10/0 


Hugs (John), The I Tic ciensemenrimesinginniatincian 
Kerper (C. fs The New Infinite and the Old Theology, er 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 





Koebel (W. H.), The South Americans, i cnpncvcenesetmannonted (Methuen) net 10/6 

ladd (G. T.), What Should I Believe? cr 8vo .--.(Longmans) net 6/0 
Ledwidge (F.), Son of the Field, cr 8vo.. ...(H, Jenkins) net 3/6 
Jondon (J. ‘Tost Face : Short Stories, cr 8v0.......-.--..-+-. (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
McCall ( ), The Liberty of Citizenship, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 


Macnamara (itzchel Swete), Drifting Waters, cr 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
McTaggart (J. McT. E.), Human Immortality and Pre-existence, cr 8vo 
(Arnold) net 2/6 
Marx (K.), Historical Materialism and Economics...... (Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 
Maspero (G.), Popular Stories of Ancient Egyvt, ¢ UD smncnstod (H, Grevel) net 10/6 
Mawson ee eL. A.), Methods from Mars, SF <chenrasetimnantienl (Stockwell) net 3/6 
Milne (J.), News from ‘‘ Somewhere,”’ cr 8vo.. (Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Moeran (J. W. W.), Illustrations from the Great War, ervo (R. Scott) net 26 
Moore (C. L.), Incense and Iconoclasm: Studies in Literature, er 8vo 
(Putnam) net 6/0 
Morris (Alice Talwin) and Park (C. M.), Old Friends and New Fables, 4to 
(Blackie) net 5/0 
ther Goose, pictured by Monro 8. Orr, roy 8V0...............++ (Harrap) net 5/0 
Xrty (J. K.), Wounds of the Thorax in W ar...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
te), The Spirit of the House, cr 8vo..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
mie Laver Gift Book (The), 8vo, boxed ......(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
of Teaching for the Church Year, cr 8vo 
(Allenson) net 2/6 
Newbolt (H.), The Book of the Thin Red Line, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 5/0 
arsery Book of Science, by the Cockiolly Bird, 4to ...........5.. (Jack) net 3/6 
Ogilvie (J. N.), The Apostles of India, cr 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Oil Seedsand Feeding Cakes, Cr 8¥0 .0........cccccccececeesceeseeeeeees (Murray) net 2/6 
Fetanan { 4. M.), Manual of Embryology, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Patten ro 4) Simon Peter’s Orcination Day, cr 8vo ...... (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Pepper (G. W.), A Voice from the Crowd, er Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Popplewell (Ww. C.), The Elements of Surveying and Geodesy 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Raymond (G. L.), An Art Philosopher’s Cabinet: being Salient Passages 
from the Works on Comparative Aesthetics, cr 8vo ......... (Putnam) net 6 
a: (H, Jenkins) 6; 
Rinehart (Mary Roberts), “ K.,"’ Or 8V0 .........ccccccesesceeeeees (Smith & Elder) 6; 
— > - .) and others, Retreats: their Value, Organisation, an 
IE Ee eI ne Re (R. Scott) net 2/ 
Ryan (Nellie), Ooty Years at the Austrian Court, 8vo ... (J. Lane) net 10/ 
Savi (E. W.), Sinners All, CF BVO _..........0 cecee cccseeeeeeeens urst & Blackett) 6) 
Schaif (D. 8.), John Huss: his Life, Teachings, and Death, after Five 
Hundred Years, 8vo.. ..---(Allen & Unwin) net 10/ 
5, 
3, 
6/ 
66 
3/6 
2/6 








Shedlock (Marie L.), The Art of Story- Telling, Cr BVO on... (Murray) net 
Simpson (Katharine), The Kirbys of Egglestone, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
(Unwin) net 
Stacpoole (H. de V.), The Pearl Fishers, cr 80 ................0000 (Hutchinson) 
Strindberg (A.), Master Olof: a Drama in Five Acts, er 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Uriin (Ethel L.), Festivals, Holy Days, and Saints’ Days ...(Simpkin) net 
Walford (E. W.), The Maintenance and Repair of Motor-Cars ..(Diiffe) net 
Walsh (W. S.), Heroes and Heroines of Fiction: Modern Prose and 
IID Tishaa dite ocinttivechahinbebapentabibaabttsenaien ..«(Lippineott) net 10 
Wari (L.), Forty Years of “Spy,” 8vo. “(Chatto & Windus) net 16 
Whitelaw (D.), The Impostor, er 8vo ............ .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/ 
6 
2 





Williams (Frances F.), Theodora: a Soul on Fire, MD sncuncenead (J. Lane) 
Wilson a ra W.), What Happened to Kitty, CB BVO.....ccccecee re 
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" LIBERTY-SILK > 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Cure Rheumatism Naturaliv 
by Removing the Cause 


HE Uric Acid which causes Rheumatism, Sciatica and 

similar complaints is rapidly and permanently removed 

by means of a few hot baths in which Droitwich Brine Crystals 

are dissolved. These Crystals have proved their value 

in thousands of cases. They are actually prepared from the 

famous Springs at Droitwich, and are quite convenient and 

simple to use. 
Price only 2/6 per 28-Ib. bag. 

Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (DEPT. 12F), 16 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
‘BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

eat British Exhibition. The only Suns Prize — 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, an ‘O- 

° THE KING. nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 

peeepeniens Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ C e 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CQ, Ltd,, 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G 











TRADE Maks, 








A WAR-WORK 


INVESTMENT 
WITH REBATE OF INCOME TAX 


WAR-WORK SAVINGS cannot be invested to better 
purpose than in a Life Assurance Policy making pro- 
vision for OLD AGE and for dependants in the event 
of earlier death. 


A SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE POLICY on the With-Profit scale of 
Premiums, not only entitles to Rebate of Income Tax 
(within certain limits), but secures the additional advan- 
tage of Bonuses, which have been consistently large over 
a very long period. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 
G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary, 


LONDON; 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPAN Y 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......690,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ......................-6118,000,000, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL, 


A vacancy will occur in the office of HEAD-MASTER at the end of this 
year, and the Trustees of the School are prepared to receive applications from 
Candidates to fill the vacancy. Under the Scheme which regulates the 
School, the Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the 
British Rmpire, and must bea Member of the Church of England, but necd no 
te in Holy Orders,—Further particulars may be obtained from the BURS AR. 
Old School House, Uppingham, to whose care the formal Applications of 
Candidates, and their Testimonials (if any), should be sent, on or before 
8th November, 1915, addressed to the Chairman of the Trustees, The ‘Testi- 
monials of a Candidate should not in any case exceed three in number, or be 
more than three years old, 

_ 27th September, 1915. 


es ys = es mE F 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR. —Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“ CAREERS ” and ve A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
ted women. Price Is. 6d.; post-free 1s, 94.—Central 
= for the ‘Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Sena, Ww. 





LECTURES, &o. 


OR RF ASR HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndiente for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridce 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma ; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICA L1 TRA INING t 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
(The late Madame Bergman Osterberg, Founder.) 


Trustees : Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS 
of SALISBURY, Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P., Major 
WALDORF ASTOR, M,P., The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW of 
DUNFERMLINE, 

Principal: Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A., Mor. Sci. Tripos 

Vice-Principal: Miss ALMA WIKNER, Royal Gymanatic Central Institute, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Students are trained to be teachers of Swedish Gymnastics in Schools and 

Coll . 

The Course extends over two years, and includes training in Ling's Swedish 

System, games, dancing, remedial excrcises and massage, anatomy, physiology, 

and hygiene. 

The Autumn Term bogan on October Ist.—Applications for entrance should 
be m made to the P RINCIPAL, from whom full particulars can be ob ts ained, 














QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, AL EXANDER, "The Statf consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in goeny branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymuastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientiiic Teachers. of Phy sical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount emmy the 
Hon. Ton. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. _—Further particulars from the SECRETARY 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Mies STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges an: 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &ec. 








HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. 
Special attention given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing. 
Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head-Mistress, 
Wonren’s Physical Training College, South-Western Pc slytechni c Instituic, 
Chelsea, . Telephone, 899 Western, 
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a PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


ies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
= VERY TTARGE S)EMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘Training College for 
Yeachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec,, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
coucerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


CHOLARSHIPS of from £25 to £40 are offered by 
Cherwell Hall, Oxford, to WOMEN STUDENTS requiring training as 
SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
For particulars apply the PRINCIPAL. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

ils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

Goochll colev). &e. La modern house, within 200 _— of Sea.—For Lllus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults 

and Boys taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testi- 

monials ¢ free from Mr, A, C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.c. Estab. 1905. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


COtvse= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PABKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramerr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. ' 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University. 


TMHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
_B. Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M, CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford Va iy. Mis' St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 
Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER Il. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoolfor Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain . 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OLY FAMILY COLLEGE. —Select BOARDING 
SCHOOL for a few YOUNG LADIES. Advantages in lan 
reparing for Oxford Locals, Matriculation. London University, Music and Art 
ae eeeae, Individual attention special feature.—Apply, SUPEBIORESS, 

nfield. 


OUNTHORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—E tional advantag 
anguages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the develor t of cl ter. Pupils Coe for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results, Good en and fleld for es. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. ‘Through express trains to London and the North.— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 


ARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD. — Mlle. 

EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, receivesa few GIRLS for thorough 

French education, Only French spoken. Best Professors for music and 
accomplishments. Home life. Excellent references. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { _ OLN EON. M.A. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


pear, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Ghee available for three years, on application to Prinai 
AUTUMN TE ENDS DEC. 2lsrt. Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616." 
)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIBLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QQ) Priscgaer tin CAUDLE EASTBOURNE— 
Co 



























































Princi : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

ege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 

School. Large Sais -fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. TERM began on THURSDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 





Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM began on THURSDAY, September 16th, 
Tel,; 7Grayshott—,. 





‘ 
Gi FELIX SCHOOL, souTHWoLp 


Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWI 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, SEPTEM EE 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 


SHI 
ER othe 





————————————— => ——=... 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs. 
ERCHANT TAYL : 
Near Livemeoon POnOOk, CROsBy, 
FOUNDED 1618, 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, £15 per annum Health: 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good professi ati Ay Tesiden. 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. — education, with leavin; 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AN NUALLY IN SEPTEMBER, 


For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master, 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 9th, 10th, 1ith, 1915, 


TEN Entrance Scholarships, value from £25 to £50 per annum. 

THREE Scholarships and various grants for sons of Clergymen, 

For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

os gy fy 7 eg ty situation, 340 fees 
above sea, ing Dartmoor. peci SERING class 
CADETS, or Ava, 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL—An EXAMINA. 

TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 oa 

December llth, 1915, will be held on November 30th and follow res 
Schoot Re” 











For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, F.& 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor 
from Maidstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


[2*42x GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships, Extensi 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began Thursday, 16th September, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
i.e PARK SCHOOL, 




















near READING, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


sew £ VS SS 8S C H OO Ls 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees Bons and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN NOVEMBER, 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Proparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £55 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart. 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OVER COLLEGE—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
mation, apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or te the 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and oo education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may b 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. _ 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


B he ar and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 

















— date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W- 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, vs. 4, 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers G > 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistan' 
Mi d Welsh County Schools A iati to 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore bee# 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be ar: 





ed. 
trar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 
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CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
S information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
& their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
TORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most in.portant schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


eetooLs For BOYS awnpb RL 





GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by senditiz (free of charge) pro- 

and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
DENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
Theage of the pupil, district prefe , and rough idea of fees should be given. 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, w., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORBS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 








HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. tuses and 
full iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
w non Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession i ided upon. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, d4&c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Wester, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. 
Jacks, Massaze, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
a ey Air Chalets (HEZATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Diet, Eduéative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. — Resident Physician (M.D.). _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 

lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops. 

quate aan patterns direct to Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, 


RB: LEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 


MEDSTEAD, 
Clay 











and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
mced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bil Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.— Apply W. HAROLD 


GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 

sent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 

ease and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 








OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 

F.R.8, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. B.M. Barracks, 

Chatham, *‘Blattis has been very effective.”’ Tins, ls. 3d., 2s, 3d., 48, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

: House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 

paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausany Memoria), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


: Parron: H.M. Tur Kina, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
esiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 

Feasurer: Tur Eant oy Harrowsy, Secretary: Goprrex H. Hamu.ton. 


ORTHERN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 





a quantity OLD KID GLOVES Wanted for LINING SOLDIERS’ 
AISTCOATS ; also CLOTHING, any quantity, large or small, to be dis- 
tributed by American Relief Clearing House, Paris. 





RECEIVING STATION, 
123 Victoria Street, 8.W. 





IN THE GRIP OF GOUT. 


WARNING SIGNS OF URIC ACID 
OVERLOOKED. 





Take a score of brisk, healthy-looking people at random from 
those you meet in the street; among them a medical man would 
be able to pick out a high percentage of sufferers from gout. The 
peculiarity of this, our national disease, is that one may be in its 
grip without knowing it. Gout masks its approach insidiously 
and presents symptoms we generally associate with other and 
minor ailments. 


The tendency to develop gout—‘“ Gouty Habit,” as it is termed 
—results in abnormal production or deficient removal of uric acid 
from the system. The result is accumulation of uric acid in tho 
body. It is at this stage of gout that pain in the chest and back 
and flatulence are experienced after meals ; and drowsiness, head- 
ache, irritability, contribute to a general malaise that no “tonic” 
or “digestive” can remove. When symptoms of this sort make 
their appearance between the ages of 35 and 40 (the gouty age), 
uric acid may well be suspected as the cause. As a rule, the 
development of gout is next marked by the appearance of small 
hard —— beneath the skin—usually on the rim of the ear, upon 
the eyelids, or upon the ankles or finger joints. These nodules 
are actual concretions of uric acid; whoever finds himself subject 
to them may know that he is in the grip of gout. 


VARIATIONS OF GOUT. 


If these signs of gout are neglected, or pass unrecognized, the 
disease soon assumes its better known and far more distressing 
forms, such as acute gout. What happens then is the crystalliza- 
tion of the uric acid, and its collection in one or more of the joints, 
generally a joint in the foot. The attack begins, as a rule, by a 
sharp burning pain that steadily grows worse, until it reaches a 
frightful intensity. The joint swells rapidly, and is of a dull, 
purplish-red colour, with the skin drawn very tightly over it. In 
the course of a few days the inflammation and swelling subside 
and the pain dies down ; but repetitions of the attack may with 
confidence be expected so long as the uric acid is allowed to remain 
in the system. 

The uric acid often attacks the principal nerves of arm or thigh 
—and the darting tortures of neuritis or sciatica ensue. A tingling 
and numbness of the limb usually precede an attack, then comes 
the pain in all its severity, followed by the lameness of sciatica, 
and the muscular weakness of neuritis. 

Much gouty suffering is due to rheumatism; that agonizingly 
painful stiffness of the muscles is most often entirely a gouty 
stiffness caused by uratic deposit. Lumbago, too, is another form 


of gout. Gouty eczema is caused by the irritant presence of uric 
acid in the skin, Kidney stone and gravel are uric acid com 
pounds, 


THE BANE OF URIC ACID. 


If only uric acid can be expelled from the system, the gouty 
subject may enjoy lasting freedom from the extremes of pain that 
otherwise are sure to follow its spread throughout the body. 
What is needed to accomplish this is a powerful and active uric 
acid solvent and eliminant, that will expel the uric acid completely 
from the system. This rational and scientific method of ridding 
the system of uric acid excess is provided by Bishop’s Varalettes. 
Long experience has shown them to possess to the full the 
qualities necessary in these circumstances, 


For many years physicians have prescribed Bishop’s Varalettes 
to their gouty patients for both relief and prevention of all forms 
of uric acid disorders. A remedy which, like Bishop’s Varalettes, 
has won the approval of the critical medical faculty of this 
country, whose knowledge of gout and its treatment is unequalled, 
may certainly deserve the confidence of all gouty subjects. 


FOOD TO AVOID. 


Dieting is recognized as an important feature in the treatment 
of some cases. Certain foods—particularly those rich in nitrogen 
—tend to augment the formation of uric acid. Those who have 
the “ Gouty Habit,” or who already suffer from gout, will therefore 
do well to learn what these foods are and how best to avoid them. 
Tho choice of a non-gout-provoking diet need not, however, entail 
any particular hardship, for of suitable uric-acid-free, yet palat- 
able, foods there are plenty. In a useful book published by the 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, the dietetic values of most articles 
of food are discussed from the gouty subject’s point of view, and 
authoritative information is given regarding not only dieting, but 
other factors in the treatment of gout. 


Copies of this book may be obtained without charge from tho 
sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manu- 
facturing Chemists, 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please write 
for booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are obtainable at all chemists, 1s., 2s., and 
or they may be had from the makers, 


» 
5s. ; 
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PAID REGULARLY IN WAR TIME— 
AND GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 





A man 65 years of age can obtain £11 103. 8d. per 
annum for every hundred pounds he invests in a “Sun 
Life of Canada” Annuity. The income is guaranteed 
for life, and behind the guarantee are assets of over 
£13,000,000 invested under the direct supervision of 
the Canadian Government. 


So favourable are the rates quoted by the “Sun Life 
of Canada,” and so considerate is the management in 
meeting the individual requirements of would-be pur- 
chasers, that no less a sum than £450,000 was invested 
in “Sun Life of Canada” last year by residents in the 
United Kingdom. 


The investments varied from £100 to £20,000, but in 
the majority of cases the sum invested represented the 
entire fortune of the Annuitant. 


Why did they buy Annuities? Because, by so doing, 
some of them doubled and others increased their incomes 
threefold. In addition, they secured an absolute guar- 
antee that the income would be paid for life. 


The larger income enabled them to live in greater 
comfort and give with a freer hand, while the certainty 
that it would be forthcoming for life added greatly to the 
happiness of the individual concerned. 


Why not yourself buy an Annuity from the “ Sun Life 
of Canada”? The Company gives better terms in cases 
of impaired health, and in any case better terms than any 
other first-class Company. 


For a short time only the “Sun Life of Canada” will 
accept Consols or War Loan Securities in payment or 
part-payment for an Annuity. 


A new booklet, explaining the various forms of 
Annuities issued by the “Sun Life of Canada,” will be 
sent on application. Write for it to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 71 Canada House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





A NATIONAL WORK _  —— 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETy 


Nearly 20,000 Children rescued. 
Over 4,600 at present being trained as future Citizens, 


Many of the Society's old boys are 
serving on sea and land to-day. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, SE, ° 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 


PLEASE HELP Ss 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, X., 


WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATION AND L 
130 BEDS FOR SICK AND — soupeee 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary, 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adontion of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





. £ a. da. £2a4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... a. ss ss ov W100 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidente ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Bombers ... 200 sco coo oo 2 2 Of and Journal... ... o50 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipe Pacer (when available), Fourrers Gutweas, 
snecerennasnmnonaenonenesnsnen esovee £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 ©] Half Narrow Column 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column ,,,., 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
Companies, 
Outside Page £16 16 O| Inside Page . 
Five Lincs (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is.a 
line for every additional line (contaming on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wi.lth of page, 16s. an inoh, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 153, au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


3. 
— Paid-u 
Fund, £1,960,000. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Together..........£3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 64, stamps 
Jor postage. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
CHELTENHAM. 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 


LIMITED. 


sT. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
witb from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

B Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John _ Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street 


17/6 9/9 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Aurrep Everson. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to ALFRED Everson, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue Poustisner, “Spectator” Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 
ParYaDLe tn ADVANCE, 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom oe an . 21 86..0143.. 073 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. ang ave 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


£1126... 0163... 082 
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indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows 
and Orphans War Fund. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


Tux Mosr Hon. Marquis anp Mar- Tue Rr. Hon. rur Eant Cromer. 





ss oF CREWE. Tue Baroness CEDERSTROM (Mme. 
sae Br. Hos. tue Lorp Mayor or Adelina Patti). : 
Lospoy AND THE LapY Maroress. Lapy Couey. 
Her Gaace THE Ducuess or MaR.- Tar Rr. Hor, Lorp Heavier. 
poRovGH. Tue Rr. Hon. Six J. Wesr Ripeeway. 
Mas. H. H. Asquita. LEOPOLD be Roruscaitp, Esq. 
yur Rr. How. A. J. Batrour, P.C. Tue Eart or Ronatpsuay, M.P. 
Tue Rr. Hon. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, Tue Hoy, Ausaer Hexserr, M.P. 
P.Cc., awp Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN. Sie Frayg Camrne.. Gares, 
Tur Rr. Hox. D. Liorp Groner, Srr Dawret Mackinnon Hamittron, 
PC. Lawrence Curriz, Esq. 
is Exceutescy tar Japanese | Jonn Pottzy, Esq, LL.D. 
AwsassaDor AND Mapame Inovye. Tuomas Jewet. Bennett, Esq, 
His Hicuness Aga Sie SvuLitan C.LE, 
MusamMap Suan, AGA Kuan. Sir Anunper Tage ARrvNDEL, 
Jue Rr. Hoy. Lorp Reapixe (Lord Lt.-Con. Sin Davin Barr, 
Chief Justice). 8S. S. Tuornurs, Esq. 
Tue Rt. How, THe Eart Curzon. Sire WitrmM Ovens Clark, 
Jus Br. Hox. Lond LAMINGTON AND Srr James WItson. 
&e., &e., &e. 


Lavy Lamtveror, 








“Let the rich man give according to his riches, and the poor 
man that which he hath.” 


Five Reasons Why You Should Help this Fund :— 


BECAUSE, East though East, and West though West, the twain 
joined hands in death. 

BECAUSE these Muslim Indian Soldiers left a warm Indian 
climate to suffer the rigours of a European winter campaign. 

BECAUSE, although Muslim, they placed their British citizen- 
ship foremost and fought for the solidarity of the Christian 
British Empire. 

BECAUSE YOU cannot permit the Widows and Orphans of 
those who have gallantly fallen to suffer. 

BECAUSE “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 





Cheques and Postal Orders, payable “Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 

Orphans War Fund,” and crossed ‘‘London City and Midland Bank,’’ Law 

Courts Branch, and forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, DUSE MOHAMED, 158 
Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all communications should be address: 


THE HON. RAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 


has undertaken the distribution of the Fund in India through a Committee he 
is organising for the purpose. 





For Our Brave Soldiers. 








CHurcH Army Rest HuTs 
For the Troops at Home and Abroad. 


Portable, double asbestos, with stoves, deck chairs, piano, organ 

or gramophone, warm drinks, light refreshments, newspapers, 

stationery ; some with lantern slides, cinematograph films, bath, &c.; 
Communion requisites. 


All under keen, hearty Church Army Workers. 


Cost :—30’ x 40’, £200; 30’ x 60’, £300; 30’ x 80’, £400. 
Week's Working, £2. 


FUNDS ARE MOST EARNESTLY RE- 

QUESTED for maintenance of existing Huts, 

and to enable us to comply with CONSTANT 

AND URGENT REQUESTS for opening 
additional Huts. 


Cheques crossed “Barelays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 





THE SIGN OF THE HAPPY MAN. 





















The New Lambskin Waistcoat. 





For The Man in the Trenches. 
= ‘The Sailor on the Ocean. 


The Motorist and The Motor Cyclist. 
The Farmer and The Traveller. 
Everyman who feels the Cold. 


The “Kyleold” Skin Vest is a unique cold- 





resisting garment, made from specially dressed lambskins cut 
and tailored with the wool left on, forming unquestionably 


THE WARMEST & LIGHTEST SKIN VEST MADE 





Prices from 27/6 Send a PC. to-day for fall particulars 


To PITHER & SON, CASTLE CARY, BATH. 








Marble Arch, London, W, 


















As Good as Hand-made 


USINESS men who, for economy's sake, 
have given up made-to-measure boots 
and tried Lotus, are quite pleasantly 

surprised. There is no waiting for their boots 
to be made, no fear of a misfit; they simply 
walk into the nearest Lotus agent's, choose 
their style, and, if they so wish it, walk out 
again with the boots on their feet. And many 
declare they were never better satisfied and, 
even when the lean years are over, mean to 
stick to Lotus, 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots, Agents everywhere. 
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Great Annual Sale 


OF 


Second-hand Books 


AND 


NEW COPIES of 
RECENT BOOKS. 


The Annual October Sale at The Times 
Book Club is the book-lover’s opportunity. 
It is the largest Sale of the year, more than 
150,000 Volumes being offered at prices 
which are usually one-third and often only 
a quarter of the original cost. There will 
not be for another year such an opportunity 
of filling your shelves with the best books at 
bargain prices. 





WRITE FOR THE CATALOGUE 
AT ONCE. 





The Times Book Club 


(The Largest Bookshop in the World), 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 





ns 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 





FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY 
FUND. 


September 29th, 1915, 


We, the undersigned, desire to state that we have to-day 
resigned from the Executive Committee and withdrawn from the 
membership of the French Wounded Emergency Fund. 


E. I. M. FIELDEN, (Chairman). 
K. W. D. FEDDEN (Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman of Workrooms). 
BEATRICE MARY CHAMBERLAIN (Assistant Hon. 
Secretary). 

E. MARION BRYCE. 
ADELE FLOYD (Founder of the Fund). 
ELEANOR CLOUGH (Chairman Nurses Branch). 
ISABEL STEVENS LATHROP (Hon. Secretary 

American Branch). 
BERTHA VICKERS (Chairman of Packing Committee). 
HAROLD E. GOAD. 





GERMANY 
IN DEFEAT 


By COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA 
and MAJOR HALDANE McFALL. 


With 20 most instructive Battle-Maps. 6g. net, 


THIS IMPORTANT AND HEARTENING Boor 
claims—and makes good the claim—that the War has from 
the first been, and remains, a War of Strategy; that, in 
spite of tactical successes by the enemy, it will be won by 
Strategy alone ; and that Germany was definitely defeated 
strategically at the Battle of the Marne, and has since been 
struggling magnificently under defeat. 


FIRST REVIEW :—“It is, first of all, made clear why Ge 
undertook the advances into Alsace. The trap laid in Delshiet wan ea 
The way Joffre tricked his adversary is most clearly set out. . . . The questio ° 
Why did von Kluck swerve to the East in his advance against Paris ? js dealt 
with very fully. It will come as a surprise to many to be told that the defeat 
of the German advance was really occasioned by events far to the North-East 
of what was supposed to be the centre of operations. . . gives high praise 
to the tactical ability of von Kluck in that sudden retreat. The civilian 
will do well to study the book with care. It is simple and easy to under. 
stand ... it is among the few sane contributions to literature of the War,” 


—Daily Express, 

SECOND REVIEW—“A short, but close, investigation from the strictly 
strategical int of view ... designed to show that at the Marne Germany 
was defeated and that she has been a defeated people ever since.""—The Times, 

THIRD REVIEW :—“ Let those who talk sneeringly of our small advance 
set themselves a study of strategy as that outlined in this book—a book that 
no one with any intelligence can fail to follow easily—and their sneers would 
fade away like Aprilrain. It is a book that every civilian is advised to study 
Written in plain, yet compelling, language, it is understandable by all. It 
should prove invaluable.”’—E. Anglian Daily Times. 

FOURTH REVIEW :—“Here we have a welcome change from the 
pessimism of the doubter or the extreme optimism of the hasty. A sober and 
convincing arrangement of facts and deductions. The result is a comprehen. 
sive survey of the progress of the War, enabling one to understand the inner 
meaning of what had been seen previously only ‘in a glass darkly.” The book 
is well illustrated with maps, and constitutes a most fascinating study, It 
should take rank as a standard text-book.’’—Birmingham Mercury. 

FIFTH REVIEW :—“ Gives a vivid life to the great story, and their views 
will be remembered by their readers, who will look forward to testing them 
some day by particulars to which access is still denied.’’—Observer. 

SIXTH REVIEW :—"In the meantime, while we wait and watch the Germaa 
struggle, which proves no less delusive in success than in failure, it is 
imporiant to realize the great strategy of the first six months that placed final 
success out of the range of German possibilities. This book cannot be too 
widely read.’’—Contemporary Review (Oct.). 





pp. xii., 876, with 23 Plates and 2 folding Maps, 6s. net. 


The British Coal Trade 


By Prof. H. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., B.Sc., F.SS.,F.G.S,, 


Late Fulton Professor of Economics at the University College of South Wales, 


FIRST REVIEW:—‘“Its publication is a literary event of uncommon 
interest. . . . It is destined for many years to come to exercise a potent and 
increasing influence in informing and moulding public opinion on the great 
economic and social problems involved in the most important of British 
industries. It stands by itself: an inexhaustible mine of information by aa 
admitted authority.’’—Free Press of Monmouthshire. 

SECOND REVIEW :—“ Invaluable.’’—Derbyshire Times, 

THIRD REVIEW :—“ Intensely interesting . . . contains a mass of most 
valuable information.’’—South Wales Daily News. 

FOURTH REVIEW :—‘An admirable and timely work.” 

—Contemporary Review (Oct.) 

FIFTH REVIEW :—“ We would urge the importance of procuring for this 
book the good reception it deserves. Written in sober, understanding spirit, 
making no general accusations, it should enable the public to realize the 
intricacies of the great industry.’’—Athenacum. 





With 2 Maps, 8vo, 6s. net. 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS: their Development and 
their Relation to the State. By E. CLEVELAND- 
STEVENS, M.A. (Oxon.). 

A detailed historical account—mainly chronological—of the cousolidation of 

English railways, as a preliminary requirement to the study of modern rail- 

way problems. 


JENA TO EYLAU : a Study in Military History. 
By FREIHERR VON DER GOLTZ. With 16 Maps. 7s. 6d.net. 


From Jena to Magdeburg—Magdeburg to Prenzlau—Prenzlan to Luabeck— 
On the Vistula—From the Vistula to the Alle—Campaigu in Old Prussia— 
Battle of Eylau (7-8 Feb., 1807). 


WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFES- 
SIONS: their Economic Conditions and Prospects. 
Edited by EDITH J. MORLEY. Cheap Edition. 336 pp. 
8vo. 1s. net. 

Teaching—Medicine—Nursing—Sanitary Inspection—Civil Service—Clerk’s 

Work and Secretaryships—Acting. 

ALL ABOUT THE ZEPPELINS AND OTHER 
ENEMY AIRCRAFT. By F. W. WALKER. Fully 
Illustrated. 6d. net. 


THE NEW ARMY IN THE MAKING. 
AN OFFICER. 64d. net. 


A highly interesting and encouraging account of the New Armies. 


By 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD.: London 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD.: London. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
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CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR 


words for Hearts in Trouble. 
By the 
Right Rev. H. C, G, MOULE, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 
Paper Cover, 18. 6d. ; Cloth, 2s.; Paste Grain Roan, 3s. 4d. ; 
Velvet Persian Yapp, 4s. All net. 


QuiT you LIKE MEN. Sermons in time 
of War by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEKR- 
BURY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 


OUR GREAT CONSOLER IN LIFE 


AND DEATH. Short Devotional Readings. By M. L. C. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6G. net. 


THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT 
IN CHINA, By Professor SAEKI. Demy S&vo, cloth. 
Approximate price, 7%. 6d. net. [In the Press. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND 
THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By the 
Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE, D.D. Eighth Edition, Revised. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net, 


WILLIAM DE COLCHESTER, 
Abbot of Westminster. By the Rev. E. H. 
PEARCE, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With six Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, paper, 1s.; cloth boards, 1s. Gd. net. 

[In the Press. 


A VOYAGE IN SPAC E. By Professor 
Hi. H. TURNER. With over 100 Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, Approximate price, Ss. net. 

[In the Press. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS. A brief study 
of some of the more urgent social problems of the day. By 
J. MERRIN, M.A. With a Foreword by the Bisnor or 
CuetmsrorD. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


MARY’S MEADOW. ana other Tales 
of Fields and Fiowers. By JULIANA HORATIA 
EWING. A New Edition, with eight Full-page Coloured 
Illustrations by H. V. Wuzetnovsz. Decorative Title-page 
and End-papers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


——— 





THE WAR GIFTS. 4 story for children. By 
J.A. STAUNTON-BATTY, With four Coloured Illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth boards, 2¢, 


THE LANGUAGE FAMILIES OF 


AFRICA. By A. WERNER. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, {In the Press. 


BOYS AND GIRLS I HAVE KNOWN. 
By E. W. OSBORNE, D.D., Bishop of Springfield, U.S.A. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and sixteen other Illustrations. 
4to, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


THE LAD AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 
Being some side-lights in the lives of 
working-lads. By the Rev. WALTER E. BRISTOW, 
M.A, With a Preface by the Bisnor or Perenspoxoven, 
With eight INustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


OUR BRITISH SNAILS. By the Rev. Canon 
J. W. HORSLEY. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. net. 


THE CHRISTIANIZING OF CHINA. 


By EDWIN A, PRATT, With a Map. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 1s. Gd. net. 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. EXPLAINED IN SIMPLE TERMS 
FOR THE NON-TECHNICAL READER. By J. A. 
FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams 
and other Illustrations, Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


RADIUM AND RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
(“Romance of Science Series.”) By A. T. CAMERON, M.A., 
B.Sc. With numerous Diagrams, Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


** Anyone who wishes to have a summary of the present state of knowledge 
on this subject cannot do better than obtain a copy.’’—Knowledge. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, 
AIR, AND AETHER. Christmas Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain by J. A. FLEMING, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Issue, Revised. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Favourite English 


A Selection from Standard Writers, presented in a form which will appeal to every Book-lover, 


BROWNING’S (MRS. E. B.) POEMS, 


ucluding “ Aurora Leigh,” 


BROWNING’S (ROBERT) POEMS, including 


“Dramatic Romances and Lyrics,” “Men and Women,” &c. 
COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

DANTE. CARY’S TRANSLATION. 
HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 

KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With Biographical Note. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s,; paste grain roan, each 3s. 6d.; half-vellum, gilt top, 5s. 





LONDON : 9 Northumber‘and Avenue, W.C.; 43 Quee 








Poets and Classics. 





LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


RUSKIN (JOHN), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WRITINGS OF. With a Biographical Introduction 
by WILLIAM SINCLAIR, 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, including “In Memoriam,” 
“Maud,” “The Princess,” “ Idylls of the King,” &c., 


















n Victoria Street. E.C. BRICHTON: 129 Nor:h Sireet. 
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FROM MR. HEINEMANN’S 
AUTUMN LIST, 1915. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Sq. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Also a large paper edition, limited to 500 copies for the British 
Empire, numbered and signed by the Artist. Medium 4to plates, 
mounted. Bound in vellum. Price £2 2s. net. 


GRANDMOTHER'S FAIRY TALES. xy 


Charles Robert Dumas, translated from the French by Pia 
Hewlett, and illustrated in colour by Maurice Lalau. 6s. not. 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. Wear Cartoons in 


Black & White. By Edmund J. Sullivan, Medm.4to. 5s. net. 


A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA. 3; telen ¢. 


Gordon. Crown 8vo. Many Illustrations. 6s. net, 
A delicately written study of Moslem life. 


JAVA: Past and Present. py Donald Campbell. 
Illustrated from a varied and beautiful collection of Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 32s. net. 


THE COLLECTOR’S POCKET SERIES. 


Edited by Sir James Yoxall, M.P. Illus. 2s. 6d. net each. 
COLLECTING OLD GLASS. COLLECTING OLD MINIA- 
TURES. COLLECTING OLD LUSTRE WARE. 


ON THE INEQUALITY OF HUMAN 
RACES. By Count Gobineau. Demy 8vo. 5s. net, 


LATIN LITERATURE. py Marcus Dimsdale. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. ‘This is the last volume of the 
“Literature of the World” Series, which Mr. Gosse has been 
editing for the last twenty years. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Edited by Fr. Funck-Brentano, Librarian of the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal, Paris. With an Introduction by J. E. C. Bodley. 
Seven Volumes, each about 500 pages. Demy 8vo, 6s. net each, 

List of the Series. 
THE MIDDLE AGES By Fr. Funck-Brentano 
THE CENTURY OF THE RENAISSANCE * 


By Louis Batiffol 
THE GREAT CENTURY* By Jacques Boulenger 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Casimir Stryienski 
THE REVOLUTION (In Two Vols.)* By Louis Madelin 


THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE By Louis Madelin 
Volumes marked * will be published this Autumn, and the others are 
in active preparation. 


Books about the World War. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip Gibbs. 
4th Large Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
GERMANY’S VIOLATIONS OF THE 
LAWS OF WAR. pablishea under the auspices of 


the French Government. ‘Translated by J. O. P. Bland. 
Demy 8vo. With many documents in facsimile. 5s. net. 


AMONG THE RUINS. By Gomez Carrillo. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER 1914. 
> he ge 9 With an Introduction by Edmund, 


FROM THE AISNE TO LA BASSEE., 


By “ A Platoon Commander.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


EUROPE AND RUSSIA. zy be. ©. Sarolea. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 




















6s. each. 


W. S. Maugham 
John Galsworthy 
George Moore 
Richard Dehan 
Maurice Hewlett 
Louis Couperus 
Gladys Parrish 
Marie Cher 

Eden Phillpotts 

F. Tennyson Jesse 
Edward Noble 
Percy Ross 
Marguerite Bryant 
THE WINGED VICTORY Sarah Grand 
THE S.S. GLORY Frederick Niven 
THE INSULTED AND INJURED (3s. 6d. net) Dostoevsky 


~ Send for Complete List of New and Standard Books. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON. — 


eee 


New Fiction. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
THE FREELANDS 

MUSLIN 

OFF SANDY HOOK 

THE LITTLE ILIAD 

THE LATER LIFE 
CARFRAE’S COMEDY 

THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS 
OLD DELABOLE 

BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK 
THE BOTTLE-FILLERS 
YOUTH UNCONQUERABLE 


MRS. CROFTON 











A Selection from BLACKIE’S List 


ae nerd 
HOW WARS WERE won: 
A SHORT STUDY OF NAPOLEON'S TIMEs, 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., sometime Fel 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, Master of the Modern Sian 
Harrow School. With many Maps and Diagrams be. ~ 
Colour. Demy 8vo, price S$. net, — 


INDIAN FAIRY STORIES, 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of “Indian M 

and Legend,” “Egyptian Myth and Legend,” & With 
Illustrations by Maxwett ARMFIELD. Crown 8yo, ~ 
3s. 6d. net. oo 


THE MAINSTREAM OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A., Senior 
Master, Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
With Maps. Price 1s. 6d. 
In this book a simple account is given of the rise of the German 
Empire, the origin and development of the Eastern Question and 
the various factors which culminated in the great world war, 











History 
Crown 8yo, 





HEROES AND HEROIC DEEDS 
OF THE GREAT WAR. 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of “Indian Fairy 
Stories,” “‘ Finn and his Warrior Band,” &c. With 12 Full. 
page Illustrations. Cloth, price 1s. net. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON, 


By E. LEVETT. With 10 Maps. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. not. 

*,* MESSRS. BLACKIE § SON will be pleased to forward, post 
Sree, a copy of their Announcement List, beautifully Illustrated is 
Colours, giving full particulars of their publications in General 
Literature and Books suitable for presentation. 











LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LTD., OLD BAILEY, EC. 


YEAR’S SUPPLY 
OF MAGAZINES 10¢ 


that hundreds of publishers 


DO YOU KNO would be glad to send you a 


free sample copy of their Magazine if they only knew your 
address? tt is our business to furnish Publishers only with 
the names of intelligent magazine readers. If you will write your 
full address VERY plain and send us ONLY 10 cents (in Silver) 
or money order we will send your name to several hundred 
publishers within a year, who will send you FREE sample copies 
of hundreds (yes several hundreds) of the leading Standard 
Magazines, Farm Papers, Poultry Journals, Story Magazines, 
Reviews and Weekly Papers, Mail Order and Trade Publications, 
Housekeeping Magazines, Fashion Journals, Lilustrated Maga- 
zines, and in fact about all kinds of high-grade interesting 
magazines coming to you in most every mail for over a year 
and all for ONLY 10 cents (in silver). 


WE-DO-AS-WE-SAY 


so send a silver dime at once and your name will go on our next 
month's circulating list and you will be greatly surprised at the 
results as we assure you that you will be more than well 
pleased with the small investment. And you WILL NEVER 
regret it. Address the Magazine Circulating Co., Box 5240, 
Boston, U.S.A. Circulating Dept. 665. DON’T fail to write 
YOUR full address EXTRA plain. We have something in store 
for you—as a real surprise—if you will please let us know in what 
paper you saw this advertisement. 














Messrs. Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londoa, 


OOKS.—Oscar Wilde’s Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols. 
£14 10s.; Stevenson’s Works, ‘Swanston Edition,” 25 vols., £8 10s.; 
Swinburne’s Poems and Tragedies, 11 vols., £4 4s.; Works of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, 6 vols., £3 3s.; janother large-paper copy, £5 5s; William Butler Yeats 
Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 12s, 6d.; Charles Lamb's Works, “ Templi 
Edition,”’ Proof Portraits on jap vellum, 6 vols., 1895, £2 2s. ; Shakespeare $ 
Works, edited by Gollancz, 12 vols., half-calf, extra fine copy, Dent 1899, £3 38.5 
Ainsworth’s Works, Best Library Edit., 16 vols., illus., half-morocco, £4 10s.; 
Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., £4 4s., for £2 2s. Send also for ¢ atalogue. 
100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. The largest Dealer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great_Bookshop, 
John Bright St., Birmingham. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through ory 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1%. 9d. 
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ACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
MAC® EW LONG NOVEL _ MEMOKABILIA 
By H. G. WELLS 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW STORY. 


THE EXTRA DAY. «. 


fax Stanpanp :—“ Mr. Blackwood has never written a more 
‘shtful tale of childhood than this, never one in which he has 
shown as completely his power of entering into the fancies and 


imaginations of children.” 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER. 








8vo. 6s. net. 








SECOND EDITION COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
By ERNEST A. GARDNER, Litt.D., &. Second Edition 
complete in one volume, thoroughly revised, Ilustrated. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 

[Handbooks of Archwology and Antiquities. 


DR. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Catholic Church: The 


Communion of Saints. 4 stuay in 
the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








Dogma, Fact, and Experience. 
By Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





FEBRUARY—JUNE PAPERS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Mathematical Papers for admission into 
the Royal Military Academy and the Royal Military College, 
February to June, 1915. Edited by R. M. MILNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





From WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 
THE BRITISH COAL-TAR INDUS- 


TRY. its Origin, Development, and Decline. 
Edited by Prof. WALTER M. GARDNER, M.Sc, F.LC. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The first part of this book (pp. 1-297) deals with the history and develop- 
meat of the industry, and the latter part (pp. 298-427) with the problem as it 
presented itself since the outbreak of war. 


CITIES IN EVOLUTION. an intro- 
duction to the Town Planning Movement 
and to the Study of Civics. By PATRICK 
GEDDES, Member and Hon. Librarian of the Town Planning 
Institute ; Director of the Cities and Town Planning Exhi- 
bition. With 59 Illustrations and Plans. Large Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This book is an attempt at the popularization of the reviving art of town 


it 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. ty 
ARTHUR KEITH, M.D., LL.D. (Aberd.), F.R.S., Conservator 
of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons, England. With 189 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net; postage, 5d. extra. 


A clear account is given of recent finds of remains of ancient man in England, 
and recent researches and discoveries in France, Germany, Italy, and 
America are reviewed, 


_WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 
6th Edition, THE BOOK OF VIGOROUS LIFE. 


ARS VIVENDI 


“So sane and inspiriting.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
, Exceedingly useful work.’’—Liverpoct Courier, 
Coutaiuing practical advice on development of mind and body,”—The Times. 
Of all Booksellers, or 2s. 4d. from 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, E.C, 


2s. net, 


By 
ARTHUR LOVELL 








The above is the general title of a new series of 
Booklets in Literature and the Arts printed in the 
Riccardi Press Founts and issued at the price of 
ONE SHILLING net each. Fourteen volumes 
are now ready and may be obtained of all book- 
sellers. In the event of any difficulty being 
experienced the Publishers will be pleased to send 
sets for inspection on receipt of the enquirer’s naie 
and address and name of nearest bookseller. 


Eight volumes are unillustrated. They are:— 


A Book of Carols, Noéls Francais, Quia Amore 
Langueo and Richard de Castre’s Prayer to Jesus, 
Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 
Gray’s Elegy and other Poems, Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior and other Poems, Browning's 
Christmas Eve, and Easter Day. 


Six volumes are illustrated with 12 collotype plates 
each and text by Mr. G. F. Hill. They are :— 
The Visitation of Mary, The Adoration of the 
Magi, The Flight into Egypt, The Life of Christ, 
St. George the Martyr, and S. Francis of Assisi. 
Write for full prospectus post free and for Mr. Lee Warner's 
list of Autumn Books in Literature, Art and Archaeology. 
Also the Riccardi Press Books. 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., 
7 Grafton Street, London, W.: 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


3 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 





MR. FORREST REID’S NEW NOVEL. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE GATE. 


By FORREST REID, Author of “ Following Darkness,” “The 
Bracknels,” &c. 68s, 

Times.—* One needs no knowledge of Belfast and its 
nine-tenths of what Mr. Reid here describes; there can 
his characters are true to life . . . all this one thoroughly appreciates as one 
admires the sustained skill with which in a succession of small strokes Mr. 
Reid builds up his admirable story.” 


pecgte to appreciate 
% 


© no question that 


A NEW ZEALAND SURGEON’S EXPERIENCES. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI 


By A. A. MARTIN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
With Illustrations from Photographs. 108, 6d, net. 


Tixrs.—“ The book has a special as well as a general appeal, but it is written 
so simply that no one can fail to understand and, we think, to enjoy it. It 
constitutes, indeed, a considerable contribution to the personal history of the 
war.” 

Dairy News,—* There is not a dull page in Dr, Martin's vivid book.” 


HILL. BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. by 


SETON GORDON, Author of “The Charm of the Hills.” 
lilustrated from the Author’s Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 





God and Freedom in Human Ex- 
perience. A Study in Degrees of Reality. By the Right 
Rev. C. F. D’ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. 108. 6d. net. 





Human Immortality and Pre- 
existence. DBy Dr. J. E. McTAGGART, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND. POPULAR EDITION, 


A SURGEON IN BELGIUM. 3, = s. 
SOUTTAR! F.R.C.S., late Surgeon-in-Chief of the Belgian 
Field Hospital. With interesting Illustrations. Paper cover, 
2s, net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Damy Trieerarn.—" This is one of the most impressive books that the war 
has yet produced ; it should be read by every one who wants to regard the 
struggle in its true perspective.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London: 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 





WAR. ‘PICTURES 
“BEHIND. THE LINES 
, > \By TAN MALCOLM, M.P. | 


With 28 pages of Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 6s. not, 


“The illuminating interest ‘and charm of his ‘War Pictures 
Behind the Lines’ are undeniable. “His impressions are remark- 
ably vivid, and abound with \appdsite: aneédote. We can 
thoroughly commend a study of ‘War Pictures,’” 

he : '* —Daily Teleq:aph. 


ee ——— i 


THE IRISH NUNS AT YPRES: 
AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 

By D. M.C.; 0.S.B. tortie of the Community). Edited by 
R. BARRY O'BRIEN. With an Introduction by JOHN 


REDMOND,:.M.P. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d. net. ." [Third Edition. 

** Those who are on the look-out for a war book off the beaten track should 

get this work. It is one of the most powerful yet simple narratives that we 

have seen. It will rank when the war is over as one of the most damaging 
pieces of evidence against the Germans and their methods.” —Uourt Journal, 


THE FRENCH IN THE HEART 
OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN FINLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book of no little historical imagination.”"—Times, 


ESCAPE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author of “ From 
a College Window,” &c. Large post 8vo. 63. net. [Oct. 14. 


DIDASCALUS PATIENS: a sarTiR_E, 
A MEDLEY, A ROMANCE. 


By J. H. E. CREES, Headmaster of tho Crypt Grammar 
School, Gloucester. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. (Oct. 14. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


By W. T. WHITLEY. With 24 Illustrations in Half-tone. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Oct. 14. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BISHOP. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. (lately Lord Bishop 
of Bristol), With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


(Oct. 21, 
THE STATE AS FARMER. 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A., Editor of “Our Land.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Oct. 14. 


STRASBOURG: an EPISODE OF THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. Translated by 


y 
8.G. TALLENTYRE. Crown 8vo. 5s. not. (October 21. 
BETWEEN THE LINES. 
By BOYD CABLE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In October. 


In some sort the fashion of story that may be read “ Between 
the Lines” of the Official War Despatches. 


FATHER PAYNE. 





New 6s. Novels. 


IN- BRIEF AUTHORITy 


A NEW NOVEL by F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “Vice Versi,” “The Brass Bottle,” &. 6, 
“The plot gives full scope to Mr. Anstey’s unique gift of fan 


tastical humour, and there is fuel for laughter on every page.” 
—Morning Post, 


“In a narrative of topsy-turvy events Mr. Anstey is still 
inimitable, and his new novel may well repeat the success of ‘Vice 





» orsa.’ ”"—Standard, 








SOME ELDERLY 
PEOPLE 


AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
[Second Impression, 


“One of the most engaging stories that we have read for s 
goodly while—a story full. of lively wit and mellow wisdom 
Delightful is indeed the word which best sums up the whole 
book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


OLIVER 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN. 
[Second Impression, 


“* Oliver’ must stand very high among the novels of our time 
It is indeed an admirable piece of realism, sincere, restrained, and, 
ih the truest sense, artistic, but it is more than this: it is an 
intensely moving story. A book which is undoubtedly the finest 


and the biggest piece of work Mr. Neuman has yet given us.” 
— Bookman 








Conan Doyle’s New ‘‘Sherlock Holmes” Story. 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


[Second Impression, 
“This is one of Sherlock Holmes’ best exploits. The facts of 


the case make one of the best surprises Sir Conan Doyle has ever 
sprung on his readers.” —Observer, 


TWO WHO DECLINED 


By HERBERT TREMAINE. 


“A striking, even absorbing, novel.”—Evening Standard. 
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By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, 


Author of “The After House,” “The Street of Seven Stars,” & 
[Just Ready. 





“For this I had borne him’ 


By G. F. BRADBY, 








Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [In November. 
GENERAL PICHEGRU’S 
TREASON. 


By Major Sir JOHN HALL, Bart., Author of “England and | 
the Orleans Monarchy,” &c. With 5 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. | that cheery boy as a man in this volume. 
[In November. | 


12s. 6d. net. 


Author of “Dick,” &c. 
The many readers of “Dick” will welcome the reappearance of 
[In November. 
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